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“Haul  in  the  lines,’’  roared  Ciell  Miller.  In  a  moment  the  little  tug  was  under  way.  A  man 
was  seen  running  down  to  the  river.  “Ho!  Stop  that  boat!”  he  cried.  But  it 
continued  to  go  on.  Bang!  went  a  pistol,  and  Jesse  James  fell. 
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THE  JAMES 

The  Wild  Adventures  of  a  Detective  on  the  Mississippi. 

By  D.  W.  STEVENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FORTUNE  TELLER. 

One  dark  night,  several  years  ago,  three  men  were  standing  on 
the  corner  of  a  street  in  Burlington.  It  was  drizzling,  and  the  fine 
rain  dampened  the  coats  of  each. 

They  all  wore  slouched  hats  and  long  coats,  with  high  boots. 

In  fact,  coats,  boots  and  hats  were  about  all  that  was  visible  of 
them,  save  the  underpart  of  their  faces,  on  which  were  long  beards. 
They  were  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  city,  and,  as  it  was  quite  dark, 
no  one  could  be  seen  anywhere  around.  The  distant  tramp  of  a  po¬ 
liceman  on  his  lonely  beat  was  the  only  sound  that  came  to  their 
ears. 

“Well,  what’s  on  tap  for  to-night?”  asked  one.  - 

After  a  few  moments’  silence  the  tallest  and  largest  of  the  three 
said  : 

“  Let’s  go  up  to  Mother  Thompson’s.” 

“Thompson,  Mother  Thompson?  Who  is  she?” 

“Don’t  you  know  her?” 

“No.” 

“She  is  the  old  fortune  teller  up  on  Grace  street.” 

“The  old  fortune  teller?  What  are  you  going  there  for,  Jess?” 

“To  have  my  fortune  told,  of  course,”  was  the  reply. 

“Have  your  fortune  told,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Do  you  believe  in  such 
nonsense  ? ” 

“Yes;  why  not?” 

“Well,  Jess,  that’s  another  of  your  mad  freaks.” 

“Well,  what  shall  we  do — go  to  the  boat  and  float  down  the 
river,  dark  as  it  is,  or  shall  we  have  fun  with  the  old  fortune  teller? 
You  can  have  your  choice,  Wood  Hite.” 

Wood  Hite  sera'  hed  his  head  for  a  moment  in  a  perplexed  sort 
of  way,  and  said  : 

“And  you,  Bill  Caldwell ? 

“Anything,”  Bill  answered,  shivering  with  cold.  “This  would 
be  a  glorious  night,  though,  for  horses.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  man  called  Wood  Hite.  “Bill  never 
has  his  mind  far  away  from  horses.” 

“Oh,  I  love  a  noble  horse.” 

“Don’t  you  love  to  steal  to  the  barn  where  you  know  a  noble 
horse  is  feeding?  Have  your  horse  at  the  door,  and  listen  and  watch 
a  round  the  corners  to  see  if  anyone  is  in  earshot  or  view?  You 
,-rfcu  to  the  gate,  you  gaze  off  at  the  house  and  ask  yourself  again 


and  again  if  you  are  being  watched.  The  dog  barks  and  you  have 
to  wait  until  he  is  quiet.  Then  you  go  to  the  barn  door.  Ah !  how 
your  hands  tremble !  How  numb  your  fingers  seem  to  be !  At 
last  you  have  opened  the  door,  flashed  the  light  over  the  barn  and 
see  your  beauty.  You  get  a  saddle  for  his  back,  a  bridle  for  his 

mouth,  lead  him  forth  and  gently  close  the  door. 

“Ah !  how  you  listen  to  see  if  you  are  observed.  But  all  is 

quiet.  How  know  you  but  that  some  one  is  watching  you  at  this 

very  moment  with  a  deadly  rifle  aimed  at  your  heart?  But  it  is 
pleasant.  Danger  always  is.  We  all  like  chances.  You  lead  the 
horse  from  the  gate  down  the  road  for  a  long  distance  before  you 
venture  to  mount. 

“Then  you  mount.  You  may  not  be  safe  even  yet.  A  bullet  may 
strike  you  in  the  back ;  but  you  gallop  away  down  the  road  faster 
and  faster,  and  now  you  feel  the  exultation  and  joy  of  having  stolen 
a  horse.” 

After  a  moment’s  silence  the  man  called  Jesse,  who  was  none 
other  than  Jesse  James,  the  bandit  king  of  America,  said  : 

“Well,  Wood  Hite,  you  talk  very  much  as  if  you  had  had  some 
experience  of  the  kind  yourself.” 

“No;  I  am  relating  Bill  Caldwell’s.” 

Bill  chuckled  a  low,  husky  laugh,  and  said  : 

“You  don’t  know  much  about  it.” 

“You  do,  Bill?” 

“Yes;  I’ve  been  all  through  it.” 

“Get  scorched?”  put  in  Jesse. 

“Well,  I’ve  had  bullets  several  times  come  almost  near  enough  to 
scorch  me,  but  never  got  a  bad  hit.” 

The  damp,  chilly  air  was  not  congenial  to  comfort  loving  Jesse 
James,  and  he  said  : 

“Let  us  go  somewhere.” 

“All  right;  to  Mother  Thompson’s,  then,  if  you  will,”  said  Wood 
Hite. 

“Come  on.” 

“Lead  the  way.” 

“Boys,”  said  Jesse,  cautiously,  “you  must  all  keep  your  eyes 
open,  for  remember  we  are  in  Burlington  now.” 

“Yes.” 

“We’ve  got  no  friends  here.” 

“We  know  it.” 

“If  we  should  be  suspected  here  we  will  be  hauled  over  the  coals 
at  a  lively  rate,  let  me  assure  you.” 

“We  comprehend  all  that,  Jesse,”  said  Wood  Hite;  “but,  then, 
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none  of  the  police  here  suspect  us,  and  1  don’t  think  any  of  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  men  are  on  to  us.  ” 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  did  you  hear  of  Pinkerton’s  last  plan?” 

“No.  What  was  it?” 

“He  was  so  highly  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  man  John  W. 
Wicher,  that  he  determined  at  all  hazards  to  exterminate  us,  and  he 
has  engaged  for  that  purpose  his  shrewdest  detective.” 

“Who?” 

“Dick  Wright.” 

“Dick  Wright?  I  never  heard  of  him,”  said  Wood  Ilite. 

“Never  heard  of  him?  Well,  I  have,  and  I  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  him.” 

“Have  you  met  him?” 

“No.” 

“He  tried  to  make  an  appointment  with  you,  didn’t  he?”  asked 
Jesse,  with  a  laugh. 

“Yes,  and  followed  me  all  the  way  into  Texas  to  insist  on  it,  but 
I  declined  his  invitation.” 

“You  had  borrowed  a  horse?” 

“Yes,  two  of  them.  But  Dick  Wright  is  a  bold,  desperate,  ter¬ 
rible  fellow.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do  to  him,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“What?” 

“Shoot  him  on  sight.” 

“As  you  •would  a  wolf.” 

“That’s  it.”  J 

“That  is  the  thing  to  do.” 

“Well,  come  on  ;  we’ll  go  to  Mother  Thompson’s.” 

The  three  men  went  down  the  street  a  short  distance,  and  then 
crossing  an  open  lot  ascended  a  hill  and  came  to  a  small  hovel 
which  stood  alone  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

The  house  was  dark,  and  had  a  deserted  appearance. 

After  a  careful  reconnoisance  Jesse  boldly  approached  the  door. 

Rap,  rap,  rap !  went  Jesse’s  knuckles  against  the  door. 

There  was  no  answer.  * 

Rap,  rap,  rap ! 

Silence  still. 

“Perhaps  she  is  not  at  home,”  suggested  Wood  Hite. 

“She  is,”  said  Jesse. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“She  never  goes  away.  Here  goes  for  a  louder  summons.” 

Rap,  rap,  rap ! 

“Now,  if  that  don’t  do  the  door  gets  my  fist  next.” 

It'didn’t  do,  or,  at  least  there  was  no  answer  to  his  summons. 

Then  Jesse  raised  his  brawny  arm  and  struck  the  door  a  blow 
with  his  fist  which  made  the  building  shake  to  its  very  foundation, 
i,  “If  that  don’t  rouse  the  old  broomstick  rider  I’ll  try  my  boot 
and  kick  it  down.” 

They  waited  a  moment,  when  they  heard  a  sound  within  like 
some  one  shuffling  about. 

After  a  few  moments  a  small  port-hole-like  window  was  flung 
open,  and  a  small  head  with  a  shriveled  face,  all  wrapped  in  a 
coarse  flannel,  was  poked  out  of  the  window  and  a  squeaky  old 
voice  asked  : 

“Wot  cher  want,  anyway?” 

“We  want  to  come  in.  Mother  Broomstick  Rider.” 

“Wot  kin  yer  want  wi’  sich  a  pore  old  body  like  me?” 

“We’ll  tell  when  we  get  inside,”  Jesse  answered. 

The  old  woman  was  ill  at  ease,  and  yet  she  dared  not  refuse 
them. 

She  opened  the  door  and  appeared  before  them  with  a  tallow 
candle  in  her  hand. 

“Won’t  yer  come  in.  gentlemen,  won’t  yer  come  in?”  she  said. 

“Certainly,”  said  Jesse.  “That’s  just  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do.  ” 

“Hev  seats,  won’t  ye?” 

“That  we  will.  Shut  the  door,  Bill,  and  stop  the  disagreeable 
draught.” 

Bill  Caldwell  closed  the  door  and  took  a  seat  near  an  old  rickety 
table.  The  room  was  poor  and  scantily  furnished,  and  the  single 
stove  in  the  building  had  no  fire  in  it. 

The  floor  was  carpetless,  and  the  table  had  no  cloth  spread 
upon  it. 

In  a  rude  cupboard,  made  of  an  old  dry-goods  box  and  some 
shelves,  were  a  few  dishes,  the  property  of  the  woman. 

“Well,  old  Mother  Broomstick  Rider,”  said  Jesse  James  when 
all  were  seated,  “get  ready  for  a  sail.” 

“What  d’yer  mean?"  she  asked. 

“A  flight  through  the  air.  Don’t  you  know  what  that  means?” 

“No.” 

“Then  get  the  cards.” 

“Oh.  yes.  Ye  nice  gentlemen  wants  me  ter  tell  yer  fortunes.” 

“That’s  about  it.  Now  go  ahead,  heave  along,  and  let’s  hear 
what  you’ve  got  to  say.” 

The  old  woman  hobbled  away  to  a  shelf  and  brought  back  with 


her  a  miserably  greasy  pack  of  cards,  which  she  laid  on  the  table, 
and  with  a  grin  on  her  hideously  ugly  face,  said : 

“How  many?”  . 

“How  many  what?” 

“Want  fortunes  told.” 

“All.” 

“AlUv  ye?” 

.  “Yes.” 

The  old  hag  chuckled  a  moment,  and  said : 

“Waal,  that  air  purty  good.” 

“You’ll  make  the  more.  Come  now,  conjure  up  your  wicked,  foul 
spirits  of  the  air,  and  give  us  a  taste  of  your  brimstone.” 

“Whose’ll  I  tell  first?” 

“Mine,”  said  Jesse. 

“All  right,  I’ll  do  it.” 

Then  she  shuffled  the  cards  for  some  moments,  mixing  them  thor¬ 
oughly. 

“Cut.” 

He  divided  them. 

Then  she  shuffled  once  more,  and  taking  up  one  half  began  throw¬ 
ing  clown  the  cards  rapidly. 

“Oha!” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Jesse  asked. 

“You’re  married.” 

“Well,  who  said  I  wasn’t?” 

“Oh,  yer  a  sly  un.” 

“Go  away,  old  Mother  Broomstick  Rider,  give  it  to  us  fast  and 
free.” 

“Yes,  yer  got  a  wife.” 

“Of  course.  What  of  that?” 

“Say,  you  seed  some  trouble.” 

“Who  hasn’t?” 

“Your  life’s  been  a  wild  one.” 

“Never  mind  what  it’s  been.  It’s  what  it’s  going  to  be  that  in¬ 
terests  me  most.  I  come  here  to  have  my  fortune  told,  not  to  tell 
it  my  seif.” 

“You’ve  been  a  soldier,  I  guess.  There’s  lots  o’  dead  men.” 
“Hang  it!  what  do  I  care  for  all  that.  Tell  me  what  I  am  going 
to  do  to-morrow.” 

“lTer  goin’  on  a  journey.” 

“Oh!  am  I?” 

“Yes.” 

“Land  or  water?” 

“Water.” 

“How  soon  will  I  start?” 

“  Before  to-morrow.  ” 

“Before  to-mon-ow?  A  moment  ago  you  said  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  ye’ll  be  on  that  journey  or  voyage  to-morrow.  Ye’ll  go 
down  the  river.” 

“Tell  me  something  I  don’t  know.” 

i 

The  old  woman,  whose  temper  was  not  the  best  in  the  world,  be¬ 
came  a  little  roused  at  this,  and  cried  : 

“Well,  ef  ye  know  what  yer  fortun  iz  ter  be,  why’d  yer  come 
ter  me  ter  tell  it  ter  ye?” 

“Go  ahead,  old  bedlam.” 

“Now,  lookee  here,  mister,  I  don’t  want  any  more  yer  sass.” 

“Go  on.” 

“I  ken  tell  yer  suthin’  ye  don’t  want  ter  know.” 

“Tell  it.” 

“Well,  ye’ll  die  a  dog’s  death,  so  yer  will.” 

Jesse  James  turned  a  little  pale  at  this,  but  keeping  up  his  brag¬ 
gadocio  spirit,  he  said  : 

“Well,  boys,  it’s  no  use  to  worry  about  anything  that’s  to  hap¬ 
pen  fifty  or  sixty  years  from  now.” 

“Ye’ll  be  shot  by  a  friend.” 

“A  friend?”  said  Jesse,  and  he  grew  intensely  pale. 

“Yes.  shot  in  the  back  by  one  ye  like.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Thar’s  gold 
in  it.  He,  he,  he!  Ye’ll  be  sold  for  money.” 

“Oh.  well,  when  is  this  auction  to  come  off?” 

“Not  soon.” 

“Then  I  won’t  worry.” 

“But  keep  your  eyes  open.” 

“I  will.” 

“Keep  yer  eyes  open,  I  say.  Keep  yer  eyes  open.  Ye’ll  need 
ter  hev  all  yer  senses  about  yer.” 

“How  about  this  voyage?” 

“Ye’ll  come  out  o’  it.” 

“All  right?” 

“Alive.” 

\\  ell,  if  I  get  out  of  it  alive  I  11  run  mv  chances  on  it  being 
all  right.  ’ 

“I  reckon  ye'll  make  it,  though.” 

"How  about  the  money?” 

Ibcjjhl  woman  chuckled,  ns  she  answered: 

“<Jh7  1  see  gold,  gold,  jist  lots  o’  gold.” 

“You  do?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Is  it  mine?” 

“I  reckin  so.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Waal,  thar’s  boats.” 

“Oh,  yes,  the  river  is  full  of  boats,  and  we  might  take  a  voyage 
down  on  a  boat,  you  know.” 

“Reckin  as  yer  mought.” 

“How  fur  will  we  travel” 

“Ever  so  many  miles.” 

“Do  you  see  a  steamboat?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“On  the  river.  Thar’s  fogs  and  clouds  all  erbout  it,  so’s  I  can’t 
see  it  very  plain  at  all,  but  I  reckin  it  air  thar.” 

Jesse  James  and  his  companions  exchanged  glances. 

If  these  noted  bandits  had  no  faith  in  the  fortune  telling  of  the 
old  woman,  they  showed  very  strong  signs  of  believing  her. 

The  old  woman  continued  to  deal  out  the  cards,  pause,  point 
at  them  and  count  to  herself. 

At  last  a  queen  lay  on  the  table. 

Looking  up  she  said : 

“Thar’s  a  purty  face.” 

“  There  is  no  woman  in  the  case,  ”  he  answered. 

“Thar  is.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  see  her.” 

“I’ve  never  seen  her.” 

“Yer  will.” 

“What  will  she  have  to  do  with  it,  Mother  Thompson?” 

“Er  great  deal  more’n  you  think  she  will.” 

“Where  does  she  come  in?” 

“On  this  voyage.” 

“Anybody  else?” 

“A  lover.” 

“Well,  it’s  neither  of  us.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  see  him  here  in  the  keards,  lem  me  tell  yer.” 
“Well,'  what  else?” 

“All  dim.” 

“Dim?” 

“It’s  red.” 

Jesse’s  face  grew  pale. 

“Red  and  yeller.  Red  in  blood  and  yeller  wi’  gold.” 

Jesse  James  laughed. 

“You  old  humbug,  go  on.” 

“I  won’t,”  cried  the  old  woman. 

“Why?” 

“Yer  make  sport  o’  my  powers,  ye  make  light  o’  my  charms. 
Now,  go,  ye  dogs.  Go,  all  of  ye,  to  dogs’  deaths.” 

“What  do  ye  mean?”  asked  Wood  Hite. 

“I  mean  ye’ll  all  die  like  dogs.  Ye’ll  be  shot  down.” 

“Come,  boys,  let’s  go,”  said  Jesse.  “We’ll  not  listen  to  any  more 
of  this  nonsense.” 

“Nonsense,  yer  call  it.  Oh,  ye’ll  larn  ’tain’t  no  nonsense — ye’ll 
larn  ’tis  rale.  You  two,”  pointing  at  Jesse  James  and  Wood  Hite, 
will  die  at  the  hands  o’  friends.  And  you,”  pointing  at  Bill  Chad- 
well,  “in  a  far  away  place  whar  ye’ve  got  no  friends.  All  around 
ye  is  fire  and  smoke  and  death,  and  ye’ll  be  buried  as  ye’ve  lived — 
a  thief.” 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Bill. 

“Go,  all  on  ye.  Despise  me,  do  ye?  Waal,  go.  but  ye’ll  see.  that 
Kitty  Thompson  tells  ther  hull  truth  erbout  it,  an’  so  yer  will.” 

They  hurried  from  the  house,  leaving  the  old  woman  hurling  her 
bitterest  maledictions  at  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JESSE  AND  FRANK  IN  THE  COAL  CELLAR. 

The  trio  hurried  from  the  house  down  the  hill  toward  the  boat. 
None  of  them  were  pleased  with  what  the  old  woman  had  said. 
“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Jesse?”  asked  Wood  Hite. 

“She’s  an  old  liar.” 

“Did  you  have  any  faith  in  what  she  said?” 

“No.” 

“Nor  I.” 

“Nor  I,”  put  in  Bill  ChadwelJ. 

“Halt!”  commanded  Jesse. 

They  all  stopped. 

For  a  moment  not  a  man  moved  or  scarcely  breathed  aloud. 

At  last  Wood  whispered  : 

“What  do  you  see,  Jess?” 

“A  flitting  shadow.” 

“Where?” 

"Just  below  us.” 


Each  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  butt  of  a  reliable  pistol. 

The  mist  or  drizzle  had  now  become  a  fine  rain,  aud  their  thick 
garments  were  rapidly  becoming  soaked. 

The  flitting  shadow  had  disappeared  behind  an  old  shed  of  a 
building. 

“I  don’t  like  that  maneuver,”  Jesse  whispered,  and  a  moment 
later  he  cocked  his  revolver. 

A  dark  form  about  the  size  of  an  overgrown  pumpkin  was  seen 
looming  up  behind  a  corner  of  the  old  building. 

Crack!  went  Jesse’s  revolver. 

The  flash  aud  report  were  followed  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  object,  whatever  it  might  have  been. 

“What  was  it,  Jesse?”  Bill  asked. 

“It  looked  very  much  like  a  man’s  head  with  a  hat  on  it.” 

“You  bored  through  it,  whatever  it  was.” 

“I  rather  think  I  did.” 

“It  dropped.” 

“I  never  miss  that  close.” 

A  low  whistle  came  from  around  the  shed. 

“What!”  cried  Jesse.  “That’s  Frank’s  whistle.  I  know  that 
whistle.  It  is  Frank.” 

“Then  you  killed  him.” 

“Mot  much,”  whispered  a  voice  from  around  the  shed. 

“Frank,  Frank.” 

“Well.” 

“Gome  here.” 

“Jess,  you’re  a  fool  to  be  blazing  away  at  everything  you  see,” 
said  Frank  James,  hurrying  around  the  shed  to  join  his  brother 
and  his  companions. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  Jesse. 

“I  am  hunting  for  you.  What  are  you  three  doing?” 

“We  were  up  to  Mother  Thompson’s.” 

“Why  did  you  go  there?” 

“To  get  our  fortunes  told.” 

“Jesse,  have  you  gone  crazy?” 

“No.” 

“You  surely  have  or  you  wouldn’t  be  running  around  having  your 
fortune  told  at  this  time.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  this  time?” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Dick  Wright?” 

“The  detective?” 

“Yes  ” 

“I  have.” 

“He’s  here.” 

“What?” 

“In  Burlington?” 

“Yes,  in  Burlington.” 

“You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  am  not.  I  saw  him — Jim  Cummins  saw  him  and 
recognized  him.” 

“Now,  what  can  he  be  here  for?” 

“Thex-e  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  can  bring  him  here.” 

“What?” 

“Us.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  boys,  we’d  better  launch  our  bark  and 
be  going.” 

“I  rather  feax*,  Jess,  that  you  made  a  big  mistake  in  firing  that 
shot.  You’ll  draw  every  policeman  in  the  city  this  way,  and  they 
half  suspect  already  that  we  ai*e  lie#.” 

“  Then  let’s  get  away.  ” 

The  four  started  down  a  hill  toward  the  river,  where  lay  a  small 
steam  launch,  which  the  James  Boys  had  constructed  for  their  voy¬ 
age  down  the  great  father  of  waters. 

This  voyage  was,  by  them,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pei’iods  of  their  lives.  It  was  to  be  attended  with  more 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  and  wild  deeds  than  had  ever 
yet  come  to  the  lot  of  even  these  remarkable  highwaymen. 

As  they  were  hurrying  down  the  hill,  voices  among  the  rocks 
and  scattei’ed  buildings  below  them  and  on  their  right  could  be 
heard. 

“Look  sharp  now — look  sharp,  and  don’t  let  any  one  escape!” 
said  a  voice  which  they  at  once  x-ecognized  as  a  police  captain’s. 

“Who  are  they,  Captain  Bunce?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  if  that  detective,  Wright,  is  correct  in  his 
sunnises,  I  have  my  suspicions.” 

“They  fired  that  shot.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“May  have  hit  some  of  our  boys?” 

“  Pi’obably.  ” 

A  police  captain  and  squad  was  not  veiw  congenial  to  the  James 
Boys  at  this  moment,  and  Frank  and  Jesse  began  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  more  comfox'table  somewhere  else. 

“Boys,”  Jesse  whispered. 

A  subdued  hush,  and  then  some  one  answered : 

“We  are  listening.” 

“We  must  scattei’.” 
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The  command  was  given  very  low.  No  one  heard  it  save  his  three 
companions. 

Jesse  had  started  off  up  a  path  leading  toward  town,  when  Frank 
sprang  lightly  to  his  side. 

“Let’s  go  together,”  he  whispered. 

“All  right.” 

“Where  are  you  going V” 

“I  don't  know  ;  anywhere  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  police.” 

They  climbed  over  a  hill,  ran  across  some  open  lots,  and  finally 
halted  for  a  few  moments  to  rest  and  reconnoitre  in  an  old  ruined 
and  deserted  building. 

“Jesse,  we  had  better  give  it  up,”  said  Frank,  as  he  gasped  for 

breath. 

“Give  what  up?” 

“This  wild  scheme  of  the  Mississippi.  We  had  better  stick  to  our 
horses — to  Siroc  and  Jim  Malone — and  let  the  river  business  go.” 

“No,”  said  Jesse;  “there  is  a  power  of  gold  in  that  boat.  I  am 
going  to  find  it.” 

“But  you  may  lose  your  neck  in  doing  it.” 

“That  is  a  risk  we  must  run.  But,  Frank,  how  came  you  to 
draw  our  fire?” 

“I  thought  you  were  police.” 

“It’s  a  wonder  I  missed  you.” 

“You  didn’t.” 

“Were  you  hit?” 

“No.  I  just  poked  my  hat  around,  and  you  sent  a  bullet  right 
through  it.” 

“I  thought  it  impossible  to  miss  such  a  mark.” 

“Hist!”  , 

“Do  you  hear  them?” 

“Yes,  don’t  you?” 

“I  do  now.” 

Footsteps  slowly  and  cautiously  advancing  up  the  hill  could  be 
heard. 

“Frank.” 

“Yes.”' 

“We  must  get  out  of  this.” 

“I  am  willing.” 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

The  bandit  brothers  slowly  and  cautiously  crept  through  a  win¬ 
dow  and  dropped  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  just  as  two 
policemen  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 

They  left  the  house,  wandered  down  along  some  fences  and  came 
to  a  dirty-looking  street.  Here  they  halted  only  a  few  moments 
to  reconnoitre  and  then  went  on. 

There  were  few  people  stirring,  and  as  Jesse  and  Frank  were 
both  slightly  disguised,  they  had  but  little  fears  of  being  discovered. 

They  wandered  along  the  street,  which  was  but  dimly  lighted, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  police. 

At  last  they  heard  heavy,  quick  feet  coming  behind  them,  and 
Jesse  involuntarily  clutched  Frank’s  arm,  and  whispered: 

“  This  way,  Frank  !  ” 

They  darted  aside  into  an  alley  just  as  two  policemen  in  blue 
coats  and  helmets,  with  long  clubs  in  their  hands,  came  hurrying  by. 

Jesse  took  the  lead,  and  groping  their  way  down  the  alley,  the 
James  Boys  at  last  came  to  a  large  brick  house. 

It  was  evidently  the  residence  of  some  person  of  wealth,  and 
from  the  strains  of  music  and  laughter  above  they  concluded  that 
they  were  having  a  gay  time. 

Police  were  pressing  them  closely,  and  opening  the  rear  gate,  the 
James  Boys  entered  it  and  stole  quietly  across  the  yard  tb  the 
house. 

The  yard  at  the  rear  and  the  lawn  in  front  were  ornamented  with 
many  beautiful  shade  trees,  rose  bushes  and  vines,  as  well  as  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs. 

“Stay  here,  Frank,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  am  going  to  see  what’s  going  on  above.” 

“Don’t,  it’s  foolishly  reckless,”  whispered  Frank. 

But  Jesse  was  determined.  He  crept  to  the  rose  bush  beneath  the 
window  and  listened.  He  could  hear  many  voices  talking  and 
laughing. 

The  language  was  all  German,  and  he  soon  concluded  that  the 
Germans  were  having  a  high  old  carousal  at  this  house  on  this 
night. 

He  hurried  back  to  Frank. 

“I  have  it  now !” 

“What  is  it,  Jess?” 

“A  Dutch  ball.” 

At  this  moment  voices  wore  heard  coming  around  the  house,  and 
Jesse  seized  Frank’s  hand. 

“Come,  come,”  he  whispered.  “There  is  no  time.” 

They  hurried  around  the  kitchen,  an  ell  part  of  the  house,  and 
for  several  moments  went  blindly  groping  their  way  along. 

At  last  Jesse's  hand  touched  an  outside  cellar  door. 

lie  tried  it  and  found  it  unlocked. 


A  lucky  thought  entered  his  mind  at  once,  and  raising  the  cellar 
door,  he  put  it  carefully  back,  and  said : 

“Frank,  come  down.” 

“In  the  cellar?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  mad?” 

“No.” 

“You  must  be.” 

“Come  on,  unless  you  want  to  be  captured  out  there.  There  isn’t 
a  moment  to  spare.  Come  on  !  ” 

Frank  hesitated  no  longer,  but  crept  quickly  down  into  the  cellar 
after  his  brother. 

They  groped  their  way  down  a  pair  of  steps,  closing  the  door  after 
them. 

A  moment  later  they  heard  two  persons  above  go  by  talking  ex¬ 
citedly,  but  as  both  spoke  German  they,  of  course,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  said. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ESCAPE  TO  THE  BOAT. 

Jesse  James  next  turned  the  slide  to  his  dark  lantern,  flashed  it 
about  over  the  cellar,  and  took  in  the  surroundings.  It  was  a  large 
cellar,  well  stored  with  barrels  of  sour  kraut,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
apples  and  beer,  whisky  and  wine. 

“Jesse,  we’ve  struck  it  rich,”  said  Frank. 

“So  we  have.” 

Jesse  set  the  lantern  on  a  box,  and  going  to  a  beer  barrel  to  which 
a  faucet  had  been  placed,  and  by  which  was  a  glass,  drew  off  a  glass 
and  drank  it  down. 

“Me  next,”  said  Frank. 

“Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red,”  said  Jesse. 

“I  won’t,  I  will  just  drink  it,”  said  Frank. 

Then  Frank  drew  a  glass  of  beer  and  drank  it. 

By  looking  about  they  found  the  place  well  stored  with  dried 
hams,  beef,  cheese  and  bread,  in  addition  to  apples  and  preserves. 

“I  have  heard  of  worse  places,”  said  Jesse,  helping  himself  to 
such  food  as  came  in  his  way. 

In  a  few  moments  both  he  and  Frank  had  dined  heartily. 

“Now  we  must  begin  to  think  about  getting  out  of  here,”  said 
Frank.  “I  wish  I  had  some  more  beer.” 

“Never  mind  beer,  you’ve  got  enough.” 

“Just  another  glass,  Jess — it  won't  hurt.” 

“Yes,  it  will.  Remember,  our  lives  depend  on  our  shrewdness 
now.  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  touch  another  drop,  I  tell  you.” 

“I  won’t.” 

At  this  moment  a  door  could  be  heard  opening  from  above. 

“Frank!” 

“Jess!” 

The  James  Boys  gazed  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

Creak,  creak !  footsteps  could  be  heard.  Some  one  was  coming 
down  into  the  cellar. 

Jesse  James  pushed  Frank  into  a  corner  and  turned  off  the  slide. 
Then  he  crept  behind  a  ban-el,  and  lay  crouched  down  behind  it  to 
be  secure  from  observation. 

Soon  the  lower  door  of  the  cellar  was  pushed  open,  and  there 
entered  a  large,  corpulent  German,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

Jesse  slowly .  rose  from  behind  a  barrel  as  he  advanced,  and 
leveled  a  pistol  at  his  head. 

“Oh,  mine  Gott  in  Hirnmel!”  gasped  the  Dutchman,  dropping  his 
candle. 

It  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  but  was  not  extinguished.  The 
little  flame  from  it  streamed  upward,  giving  a  faint,  uncertain 
light,  and  giving  to  the  two  outlaws  a  more  grim  and  terrible  ap¬ 
pearance  than  they  in  reality  had. 

Frank  James,  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand,  crept  over  to  his 
brother’s  side,  and  both  glared  furiously  at  the  German. 

“Speak  or  move  and  you  are  a  dead  man,”  said  Jesse. 

“No,  no,  I  von’d!”  gasped  the  German. 

“Will  you  make  any  noise?” 

“No,  no,  I  von’d  !” 

“Don’t  open  your  mouth.” 

“I— I  von’d.” 

“Silence,  or  I  will  shoot  you  right  through  the  head!” 

Jesse  rose  and  went  boldly  up  to  the  German,  keeping  his  revolver 
still  leveled  at  his  head. 

“Take  off  your  coat.” 

“Mine  goat?” 

“Your  coat.  You  very  well  know  what  I  mean.” 

“Oh,  yah!” 

“Now  the  vest.” 

“Dese  vas  dem.” 
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“Your  pants.” 

“Ah,  mine  soul  alife,  vot  vas  all  dot  aboud.  mister?” 

“Take  off  your  pants.” 

“Yot  for  you  vant  mit  mine  pants?” 

“Off  with  them.  I  am  going  to  make  an  exchange  with  you. 
Quick,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  ” 

“Ah,  dese  vas  awful!” 

“It  will  be  worse  if  you  don't  obey,”  Jesse  answered. 

In  a  few  moments  he  and  the  German  had  changed  clothes. 

Then  Jesse  took  out  a  wig  about  the  color  of  the  German’s  hair, 
some  false  whiskers  and  paints,  and  proceeded  to  make  up  to  look 
considerably  like  him. 

“What  is  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“Jacob  Strauss,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well,  Jacob,  do  I  look  much  like  you?” 

“Yah,  von  leetle  bit.” 

“I  flatter  myself  I  do.” 

“Vot  you  do  mit  dat  for?” 

“Never  mind,  Jacob.  I  must  tie  you.” 

The  German  protested,  but  Jesse’s  revolver  proved  to  be  au  ex¬ 
cellent  persuader,  and  he  was  silenced.  Then  he  tied  him  hard  and 
fast,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth. 

Frank  James  had  seen  considerable  of  his  brother’s  art  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  to  look  like  other  people,  but  he  had  never  seen  such  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  as  this  was. 

“Jesse — Jesse,  this  is  remarkable!”  he  said. 

“Now,  Frank,  1  am  going  to  play  a  bold  part.” 

“What?” 

“We  want  to  get  to  the  river,  don’t  we?” 

“Yes.” 

“Welt,  I  am  going  upstairs  to  set  the  people  wild.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Tell  them  there  is  a  robber  in  the  cellar.” 

“I  had  better  get  out  first.” 

“Oh,  yes;  go  out  the  back  way,  and  batten  down  the  doors  after 
you.  I  will  lock  everything  from  the  inside,”  explained  Jesse. 

Frank  realized  that  his  brother  was  about  to  engage  in  some 
desperate,  hazardous  enterprise,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

Then  Jesse  locked  the  doors  after  him,  put  the  German  prisoner 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  cellar,  and  piled  boxes  and  barrels  all  around 
him.  Then  he  ran  upstairs,  and  suddenly  burst  into  the  room  where 
all  the  company  was,  his  face  red  and  his  arms  gesticulating. 

“Oh,  Yacob — Yacob,  vot  is  it?”  cried  a  woman,  running  to  him. 

“Robbers,  t’iefs!” 

“  Where — where  ?  ” 

“Und  de  cellar.  De  James  Poys  vas  down  dere!” 

At  sound  of  the  .James  Boys,  everybody  began  to  yell.  The  music 
and  dancing  stopped,  and  some  of  the  musicians  leaped  out  of  the 
windows  and  fled  for  their  lives. 

Jesse  James,  acting  the  part  of  the  excited  Dutchman  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  not  discovered,  and  believed  to  be  the  German 
himself,  kept  up  his  excited  gesticulations  and  shouts,  waving  his 
hands  and  yelling  in  a  most  frantic  manner. 

At  last  he  went  out  head  first  through  the  window,  as  there  came 
a  slight  noise  from  belbw. 

This  was  a  signal  for  everybody  to  follow,  and  that  party  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide  in  every  direction. 

Jesse’s  plan  worked  to  perfection. 

He  could  not  have  had  it  better  had  he  desired. 

The  confusion  and  uproar  drew  the  police  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  when  some  one  said  the  James  Boys  were  in  the  house, 
it  was  quickly  surrounded  and  a  search  began  for  them. 

The  cellar  doors  were  broken  open,  and  a  score  of  armed  blue- 
coats  hastened  down  into  the  cellar,  where,  to  the  amazement  of 
all,  they  found  Jacob  Strauss  a  prisoner. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  puzzled  police  could  understand 
what  it  meant. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  James  Boys  were  working  their  way  to 
their  boat. 

Jesse,  having  roused  the  police  and  sent  them  to  the  house,  went 
at  a  run  toward  the  river. 

He  saw  a  man  across  the  street,  and  dimly  as  the  street  was 
lighted,  recognized  Frank. 

Hurrying  across  toward  him,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  low  whistle 
of  recognition,  with  which  the  James  Boys  always  greeted  each 
other. 

Frank  had  started  to  run  when  he  heard  the  signal,  and  came 
at  once  to  a  halt. 

“Jesse,”  he  whispered,  “have  you  got  through  all  right? 

“So  far,”  was  the  answer. 

“It’s  not  over  yet?” 

“No,  I  suppose  not.” 

“The  whole  city  is  roused,  and  by  the  time  we  get  to  our  tug  we’ll 
have  them  all  around  us.” 

On  every  side  could  be  heard  the  policeman’s  rattle. 

Jesse  James  knew  when  he  was  in  danger.  This  was  a  new  field 


of  danger  for  him.  If  he  had  been  on  the  back  of  his  famous  horse, 
and  on  the  broad  prairie,  he  could  have  defied  all  his  enemies.  But 
he  was  now  in  a  new  field,  and  one  where  he  would  be  exposed  to 
new  danger. 

The  tug  was  a  swift  little  vessel,  and  he  had  on  board  it  some  of 
his  bravest,  most  determined  men,  and  he  thought  once  aboard  it 
he  could  defy  pursuit  as  if  he  was  on  the  back  of  Siroc. 

“We  can’t  go  direct  to  the  river,”  Jesse  whispered.  “It  looks 
as  if  they  had  called  out  the  militia  down  there.” 

“Hadn’t  we  better  try  to  get  away  on  a  freight?” 

“No.” 

“We’ll  be  taken  here.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  stay  here.” 

At  this  moment  men  could  be  heax*d  down  on  the  street  below 
them. 

“Guard  every  avenue  of  escape!”  said  one. 

“I  don’t  think,  sergeant,  you  need  to  guard  the  river,”  said 
another. 

“I  believe,  captain,  they  will  try  to  get  away  down  the  bank.” 

“No,  if  Jesse  James  is  in  the  town  he  wfill  not  go  near  the  river. 
I  know  the  James  Boys  too  well.  They  live  in  the  saddle,  and  if  they 
are  here  they  will  make  a  break  for  their  horses.” 

“Maybe  their  horses  are  down  under  the  river  bank?”  suggested 
the  sergeant. 

“No,  sergeant,  they  are  not,”  answered  another  officer.  “I  have 
made  a  careful  search  all  around  there,  and  I  can’t  find  any  of 
them.  They  are  not  there.” 

“Now,  I  owe  that  man  a  debt  of  gratitude,”  said  Jesse  James  to 
himself. 


In  a  few  moments  it  became  evident  that  the  police  were  all  mov¬ 
ing  up  toward  them.!  Doubtless  they  heard  the  noise  and  confusion 
on  the  hill  above,  at  the  house  of  the  German,  and  determined  to 
go  up  there  and  see  what  was  the  cause. 

“Frank,”  Jesse  whispered. 

“What,  Jess?”  Neither  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the 
street. 

“We’ve  got  to  pull  back  and  get  some  place  to  hide  until  they 
have  gone  by.” 

“Go  on — I  will  follow’.” 


•  Then  Jesse  retreated  backward,  steadily  backward  for  a  few 
paces,  until  he  came  to  a  high  stoop  to  a  house  that  seemed  to  be 
deserted. 

To  dart  in  at  the  little  iron  gate  and  get  a  place  under  the  stone 
stoop  was  but  the  wrork  of  a  moment.  There  they  crouched  close 
up  against  the  wall,  but  in  the  darkness  effectually  hidden  from  the 
police  as  they  went  by. 

When  all  seemed  to  have  gone  up  the  street,  the  James  Boys 
emerged  and  started  again  toward  the  river. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  suddenly  came  upon  an  officer 
on  duty. 

“Halt!”  he  cried. 

Both  stopped. 


“Wot  yer  want?”  asked  Jesse,  in  a  hoarse,  ruffianly  manner. 
“Where  are  ye  goin’?” 

“To  our  boat,”  Jesse  promptly  answered. 

“Well,  you  are  two  suspicious  looking  fellows,  so  I  will  just 
take  you  in.” 


“Oh,  now  don’t  yer  do  it,  cop.  We’re  good  boys.” 

“Yes,  I  will.  Here,  come  along.” 

He  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  side  of  Jesse  James,  when  that 
fellow,  by  a  quick  movement,  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head  below 
the  ear,  which  felled  him  senseless  to  the  ground. 

“Frank,  now  is  our  time!”  cried  Jesse. 

Away  they  ran  like  the  wind  down  the  street  to  the  place  where 
their  boat  was  moored. 

In  a  moment  both  sprang  on  the  little  deck. 

“Are  all  here?”  asked  Jesse. 

“Yes.” 

“Wood  Hite  and  Bill  Chadwell.  too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  steam  up?” 

Clell  Miller,  who  was  an  engineer,  managed  the  engine,  and  Ed 
McMillan  was  pilot.  Ed.  had  been  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi. 


“Steam  is  up?” 


“Yes,”  answered  Miller. 

“Pull  out  at  once,  and  you  can’t  get  out  a  moment  too  soon,  either, 
for  we’ve  roused  every  cop  in  the  city.” 

“Haul  in  the  lines,”  roared  Clell  Miller. 

In  a  moment  the  little  tug  was  under  way.  A  man  was  seen 
running  down  to  the  river.  The  gleam  of  his  badge  told  that  he 
was  a  policeman. 

“Ho!  Stop  that  boat!”  he  cried. 

But  it  continued  to  go  on. 


Bang!  went  a  pistol,  and  Jesse  James  fell. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GOOSE  ISLAND. 

Frank  James  and  Wood  Hite  both  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  fal¬ 
len  chief. 

“Is  he  killed — is  he  killed?”  gasped  Frank  James,  in  a  voice  so 
earnest,  pathetic  and  tender  as  to  denote  that  although  Frank  .lames 
was  an  outlaw,  he  had  the  greatest  love  for  his  brother. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Wood  Hite  answered.  “He  is  bleeding  from  the 
head.” 

Frank  James,  furious  as  ap  enraged  bull,  turned  about  and  cried: 

“Jim  Cummins,  bring  me  a  Winchester  rifle,  and  order  Ed  to  put 
back  ashore.” 

"What  do  you  intend  doing?”  Jim  Cummins  asked. 

“I  intend  to  avenge  him.” 

“Are  you  mad?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  shore  is  lined  with  police.  See,  they’ve  got  guns,  too.” 

During  the  few  moments  that  had  elapsed  the  little  vessel  had 
been  steaming  away  at  an  enormous  speed. 

By  the  dim  lights  of  the  city  a  number  of  people  could  be  seen 
gathered  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as  Jim  finished  speaking 
a  score  of  bright  flashes  burst  from  dark  muzzles. 

Bullets  came  whizzing  through  the  air,  skipping  over  the  water, 
and!  one  or  two  struck  the  craft,  But  no  one  was  injured. 

“He’s  all  right,”  Wood  Hite  at  this  moment  said. 

“What,  is  Jesse  alive?”  asked  Frank. 

“Yes.”  '» 

“But  he  was  hit?” 

“Only  a  scratch.  The  bullet  merely  grazed  his  head  and  brought 
a  little  blood.” 

Jesse  was  now  sitting  up.  Looking  about  over  the  excited  crew, 
he  asked : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  all?” 

“We  thought  you  dead,  Jesse.” 

“I’m  worth  a  dozen  dead  men,  Frank;  but  I  tell  you  that  was 
close  clipping,  boys.” 

“A  little  sticking  plaster,  some  salve,  and  you  will  be  all  right.” 

At  this  moment  another  volley  of  musketry  from  the  shore  was 
followed  by  the  dropping  of  a  score  of  bullets  in  the  water  but  a 
few  feet  astern. 

“Well,  we’re  safe,  I  guess,”  said  Jesse. 

“Yes.  Come  in  the  cabin,  Jesse,  and  let  me  fix  you  up,”  said 
Wood  Hite. 

“Ah,  you  are  as  good  as  a  surgeon,  Wood !” 

“I  am  a  surgeon.” 

“By  the  way,  this  is  a  fearful  dark  night,”  Jesse  remarked,  as  he 
gazed  about. 

“It  is.” 

Ed  McMillan  had  the  wheel  in  his  hand,  and  Jesse  said : 

“Ed,  can  you  see  to  steer  pretty  well?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s  very  dark.”  7 

“That’s  jh’ue,  but  the  headlight  throws  a  light  away  over  the 
water,  and  I  can  make  out  pretty  well.” 

“Yon  are  all  right  then.” 

“Yes.” 

“Be  careful  that  you  don’t  #un  us  on  a  sawyer  and  split  us  wide 
open.” 

“I  will.  I  will  run  slow  after  we  get  beyond  the  guns,”  Ed  an¬ 
swered. 

Then  Jesse  and  Wood  went  into  the  little  cabin. 

It  was  a  small  affair  right  back  of  the  engine  room.  It  was 
warm,  dry  and  comfortable,  however,  and  as  it  was  now  raining 
torrents  without,  wasf  quite  an  agreeable  place  to  be. 

Jesse  sank  down  on  a  couch,  and  Wood,  with  a  basin  of  water, 
washed  his  face  free  of  blood  and  placed  a  small  patch  of  sticking 
plaster  over  Jesse’s  wound. 

The  lamp  which  burned  upon  the  shelf  flooded  the  comfortable 
little  cabin  with  light. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  terrible  crash  at  the  stern  window,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  crash  at  the  lamp,  and  the  room  was  in  darkness. 

The  distant  report  of  a  heavy  rifle  told  the  cause  of  the  crash 
ami  darkness.  A  bullet  had  entered  the  window  and  struck  the 
lamp. 

As  the /deadly  leaden  messenger  passed  but  a  few  inches  from 
Jesse’s  head,  that  individual  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  his  second 
near  proximity  to  death. 

For  a  moment  silence  held  both  the  outlaws  dumb. 

Then  Jesse  .Tames  spake  : 

“Wood  Hite,  that  is  no  ordinary  marksman,”  he  said. 

“No.” 

“'['hat  shot  was  aimed  for  ns.” 

“Of  course,  or  rather  at  the  light.” 

“Did  it  come  from  shore?” 


“I  am  not  certain  whether  it  came  from  shore,  or  from  a  boat 
that  may  be  pursuing  us.” 

“Pursuing  us?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  would  dare?” 

“Dick  Wright.” 

“Oh,  that  detective.  Saj’,  Wood,  you  have  heard  of  him,  haven’t 

you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  know  something  about  him?” 

“1  do.” 

“Is  he  a  good  rifle  shot?” 

“One  of  the^  finest  in  the  world.” 

“Then  perhaps  he  sent  that  bullet  through  our  window.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“Well,  Wood,  we  must  get  rid  of  him.  Such  a  fellow  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  ” 

“Yes.” 

Then  they  relapsed  into  silence,  and  the  little  propeller  wheel 
kept  churning  and  pounding  the  water  at  the  stern,  and  sending  the 
little  vessel  forward  at  an  incredible  speed. 

The  lamp  was  not  relighted  immediately. 

In  fact,  the  James  Boys  wanted  just  as  little  light  as  possible, 
for  they  had  had  enough  of  that  rifleman’s  practice. 

“Jesse,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  wild  expedition?”  said  Frank. 

Jesse  laughed.  \ 

“You  have  put  me  off  with  laughs  just  as  long  as  you  can.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do.  You  promised  you  would 
tell  us  when  you  got  afloat.” 

“Well,  we  are  now  afloat,  are  we  not?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“I’ll  tell  you.” 

“Do.” 

Wood  Hite,  who  like  Frank  James,  had  a  burning  curiosity  to 
know  the  cause  of  their  mad  voyage,  came  close  up  to  Jesse  and 
listened. 

“We  have  changed  now,”  said  Jesse. 

“How  changed?”  | 

“From  highwaymen  to  pirates.” 

“Pirates !  ” 

“That’s  what  I  said — pirates.  We  will  now  be  the  terror  of  the 
Mississippi.  We  are  going  to  capture  a  steamer.” 

“What  steamer?” 

“The  old  John  .T.  Roe.” 

“That  steamer  is  laid  up.  It  doesn’t  run,  does  it?” 

“It  does,  or  will.  She  is  to  make  another  and  perhaps  a  last  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  are  going  to  follow 
along  slowly  after  her  until  she  reaches  some  of  the  most  lonely 
parts  of  the  voyage,  and  then  board  her.” 

“Will  it  pay?” 

“To  board  her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of  course.” 

“How  much?” 

“Nine  millions.” 

“Nonsense ! ” 

“No  nonsense  about  it.  I  know  of  what  I  am  speaking.  There 
will  be  that  much  in  gold  and  silver  in  the  hold  of  the  boat.” 

“Jesse,  how  did  you  learn  all  this?” 

“Don't  you  remember  when  we  did  the  Gainsville  train  robberv?” 

“Yes.” 

“There  was  some  mail  robbing  done  too.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“Well,  I  managed,  you  know,  to  get  hold  of  some  papers  and 
letters.  There  was  a  registered  letter  which  had  in  some  way  been 
missent,  and  by  it  I  learned  that  on  the  middle  of  this  month  the 
Steamer  John  .1.  Roe  would  take  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  her 
hull  to  New  Orleans. 

“Now,  that  part,  of  course,  was  designed  to  be  kept  a  secret. 
The  gold  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  St.  Louis  savings  vaults  to 
the  vaults  at  the  Southern  city,  and  they  naturally  intend  that  this 
transfer  shall  be  just  as  secretly  done  as  possible.  Well,  I  have 
read  again  and  again  that  the  John  .T.  Roe  is  being  fitted  up  for  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans.  I  know  what  it  means.” 

“If  that  was  your  intention,  why  not  take  all  the  boys?  We'll 
need  them.” 

“Of  course  we  will.”  * 

“Then  why  not  take  them?” 

“We  will.’” 

“You  will?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  they  are  not  here.” 

“No.  lmt  we  will  have  them,”  said  Jesse 

“Where?” 

“Cole  Younger,  Jim,  Bob  and  John,  with  Charier  Ford  and  Mo- 
Dermif.  the  three  Ward  boys  and  Allen,  will  all  join  us  at  St 
Louis.” 
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"Then  we’ll  have  the  full  band.” 

"We  will,  and  six  new  recruits,  so  that  we  will  number  thirty 
all  told.” 

"That  will  be  a  good  force.” 

"It  will  be  one  not  to  be  despised.” 

At  this  moment  the  little  propeller  began  to  slow  up,  and  Jesse 
James  hurried  on  deck  to  know  the  cause. 

Ed  was  ringing  the  signal  bell  for  stopping. 

Y\  hen  the  deck  was  reached  he  found  it  intensely  dark,  and  the 
rain  still  pouring  in  torrents. 

The  headlight  of  their  boat  showed  that  they  were  running  in 
close  to  a  thickly-wooded  shore.  There  was  a  sort  of  an  inlet  or 
creek,  into  which  the  pilot  was  forcing  the  craft. 

"Ed,  what  does  this  mean?”  Jesse  asked. 

“We  must  land,”  said  Ed. 

“Why?”  X 

“We  are  pursued,  and  have  got  to  hide.” 

“What  place  are  we  at  now?” 

“Goose  Island.  We’ll  run  in  under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  and  put 
out  all  lights.  Then  we’li  wait  here  until  our  pursuer  has  given  us 
up,”  said  the  pilot. 

v 


CHAPTER  V. 

DICK  WEIGHT. 

I 

The  James  Boys  never  had  a  more  determined,  desperate  sleuth 
hound  on  their  trail  than  Dick  Wright. 

While  Dick  Wright  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  Pinkerton’s  fa¬ 
mous  force  of  detectives,  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  bold¬ 
est  and  most  daring. 

He  was  shrewd,  too. 

The  oldest  and  most  experienced  detectives  were  glad  to  consult 
with  Dick,  for  he  could  always  put  this  and  that  together  and 
draw  a  conclusion  which  might  well  be  termed  seeing  to  the  middle 
'  of  a  mill-stone. 

Dick  had  more  at  stake  than  the  mere  reward  of  capturing  the 
James  Boys  for  the  reward.  There  was  an  act  of  justice  in  it, 
tinged  strongly  with  vengeance. 

His  sister  had,  four  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story,  mar¬ 
ried  an  estimable  young  man  named  John  W.  Wicher. 

Wicher  was  a  detective  belonging  to  the  same  force  with  Wright. 
He  and  Dick  had  always  been  the  best  of  friends,  and  Dick  fairly 
idolized  his  sister. 

When  Wicher  went  out  to  find  the  James  Boys,  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  assassinated  by  them,  and  sent  home  dead  to  his  wife, 
she  seized  the  hand  of  her  brother,  and  on  her  knees  made  Dick 
Wright  promise  that  she  should  be  avenged.  Dick  went  out  on  his 
mission  soon  after  the  funeral,  and  we  find  him  here  in  Burlington 
on  this  night. 

Slowly  and  carefully,  with  all  the  cunning  and  patience  of  an 
Indian  scout,  he  had  followed  slowly  after  the  James  Boys. 

Here  and  there  he  gathered  a  clew,  until  he  finally  traced  them 
to  Burlington. 

The  chief  of  police  knew  the  young  detective  well. 

Dick  had  done  considerable  work  in  Burlington,  and  old  Duffy 
was  his  warmest,  best  friend. 

When  he  went  to  Capt.  Duffy  and  told  him  he  had  the  James  Boys 
in  Burlington  beyond  a  doubt,  the  old  fellow  rubbed  his  head  with 
his  hand  for  a  moment  and  said : 

“Well,  Dick,  if  anybody  else  was  to  tell  me  that  I  might  not 
believe  it;  but  if  you  say  it’s  so,  it’s  so;  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“I  know  whereof  I  speak,  Captain  Duffy,”  said  Dick.  “Now,  put 
out  everv  man  you  can.” 

“I  will.” 

“You  entire  force - ” 

“Shall  be  put  on  duty.” 

It  was  done,  and  the  result  we  have  seen. 

Although  the  James  Boys  were  close  chased,  and  almost  cap¬ 
tured,  they  managed  to  escape  through  the  extraordinary  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  skill  of  Jesse  and  Frank. 

“I  will  try  one  more  shot.  Bring  me  a  good  rifle,”  said  the  de¬ 
tective,  as  he  stood  on  the  wharf  gazing  away  after  the  rapidly 
receding  tug. 

The  light  could  be  seen  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Two  or  three  volleys  had  been  fired,  but  the  yacht  kept  steadily 
on  her  course. 

“She  is  so  far  away  you  couldn’t  hit  her,”  said  the  chief  of  police. 

“If  T  had  a  rifle  that  would  hold  up,  I  would  show  you.” 

“Here  is  one,”  said  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  roused  from  sleep, 
arid  learning  that  the  James  Boys  were  in  town,  had  seized  a  heavy 
Antwerp  rifle  which  his  brother  had  used  hunting  elephants  in 
Africa,  and  came  down  to  the  beach. 

“Is  it  long  range?”  asked  Dick. 

“  Yea.” 


“Will  it  reach  that  boat?” 

“It  will.” 

“  Then  here  goes  !  ” 

“The  boat  is  a  mile  away,  Dick,”  cried  the  chief  of  police,  “and 
you  can’t  touch  it.” 

“If  the  rifle  will  hold  up,  I  will  knock  out  that  light  you  see  in 
the  stern,”  said  Dick. 

“Can  he?”  asked  a  by-stander  of  another. 

“I  believe  he  can.” 

Dick  brought  the  gun  to  his  face,  took  a  short  but  deliberate 
aim,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  deafening  report,  and  Dick  was  almost  kicked  over 
by  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  / 

“She  went  out !” 

“She’s  hit!” 

“  Splendid  work  !  ” 

“What  a  shot!” 

These  and  a  hundred  more  like  expressions  greeted  Dick  Wright 
as  he  struggled  to  his  feet  after  firing  at  the  boat. 

“Do  you  see  it  now?”  he  asked. 

“No.” 

He  looked,  and  all  was  total  darkness.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavy 
ball  had  struck  and  sunk  the  little  craft,  but  Dick  knew  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  this. 

He  had  knocked  out  the  light,  but  the  little  craft  was  not  sunk. 

Perhaps  he  had  hit  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  tug,  but  he  could 
not  hope  for  more. 

“Captain  Duffy,  we  must  pursue  them.” 

“All  right,  Dick.  The  police  boat  is  at  your  command.” 

“Where?” 

“At  her  moorings.” 

“Send  for  her.” 

A  nimble  young  policeman  set  out  on  a  run  for  the  police  boat. 

The  river  police  of  Burlington  were  only  twelve  in  number,  and 
of  these  three  had  to  be  left  on  shore.  So  Dick  had  only  nine  men 
at  his  service. 

They  were  all  well  armed  with  pistols,  clubs,  and  a  small  four- 
pound  gun  was  mounted  in  the  forecastle,  which  they  could  handle 
to  perfection. 

“Now,  right  after  them  !”  cried  Dick  Wright,  as  he  sprang  on  the 
fore  deck  of  the  Mollie  Stuart,  as  the  police  boat  was  called. 

“All  right,  sir,”  answered  the  captain. 

Then  the  captain  gave  orders  to  the  engineer  to  crack  on  all 
steam  possible,  and  away  they  flew. 

“Good-by,  Captain  Duffy!”  cried  the  young  detective,  waving  his 
hat.  on  parting  at  the  chief  of  police,  who  stood  on  the  wharf. 

“Good-by,  Dick,  and  God  bless  you!”  cried  the  chief. 

By  this  time  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents. 

Dick  had  on  a  rubber  suit,  and,  regardless  of  rain,  stood  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat  looking  ahead,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  fugitive  tug. 

The  captain  of  the  police  boat  came  to  his  side. 

“A  very  dark  night,  Mr.  Wright.” 

“Very,”  Dick  answered. 

“It  rains  hard.”  s 

“Very  hard.” 

“Do  you  see  anything  of  the  fugitive?” 

“No.” 

“She  is  still  ahead  of  us.” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  if  we  overhaul  her.  How  many  men  has  she  on 
board?” 

“I  do  not  know,  captain,  but  I  should  suppose  all  the  way  from 
six  to  a  dozen.” 

“And  they  will  fight?” 

“Most  assuredly  they  will.” 

“Very  well — my  men  are  no  cowards.” 

“I  believe  you.” 

Then  a  moment’s  silence  ensued,  during  which  Dick  strained  his 
eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  before  them. 

But  it  was  all  intense  darkness  ahead  and  on  either  side  of  them. 

“Do  you  see  her  yet?”  asked  the  captain. 

“No.”  , 

“I  will  get  a  night  glass.” 

He  brought  it. 

But  even  with  this  the  fugitive  could  not  be  made  out. 

The  lowering  clouds  which  all  day  had  hung  low  over  the  earth, 
now  dropped  their  garnered  fullness  down  in  perfect  torrents. 

The  night  was  too  intensely  dark  for  a  glass  to  be  of  much  service. 

“Captain,  does  your  pilot  know  the  river?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Very  well.” 

“Can  vou  put  on  more  speed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  do  so.” 

“Let  me  see.  Isn’t  there  danger  of  running  by  them?” 
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“I  think  not,  unless  there  is  some  island  where  they  might  hide.” 

The  captain  reflected  a  moment,  and  said  : 

“There  is  no  island  until  we  get  to  Goose  Island.” 

“IIow  far  is  it  away?” 

“Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below  Burlington.” 

“Inhabited?” 

“Some  fishermen  live  there,”  said  the  captain;  “but  it’s  a  wild, 
heavily-wooded  island.” 

“Put  on  full  steam,  we’ll  stop  there.” 

“Why?” 

“They  are  there.” 

“The  .Tames  Boys?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“What  would  be  more  likely  than  that  they  would  put  in  at  the 
first  available  place?” 

“That’s  so,”  the  captain  answered.  “No  doubt  we  shall  run  in 
on  them  there.” 

Then  he  went  to  the  fireman  and  engineer  and  told  them  to  put 
on  all  speed. 

“It’s  a  little  dangerous,  captain,”  said  the  engineer. 

“Why?” 

“The  night’s  dark  as  Egypt,  and  we  will  like  as  not  run  onto  a 
snag.  ” 

“Let  her  run,  then!  I’m  going  to  get  to  Goose  Island  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

“Goin’  to  lay  to  at  Goose  Island?” 

“Yes — they  are  there.” 

“Well,  we  soon  will  be.” 

Dick  Wright  still  stood  on  the  forward  deck  when  the  lights 
showed  land  ahead. 

The  pilot  rang  the  bell  to  stop  the  engine,  and  turned  the  prow' 
of  the  little  craft  aside,  or  it  would  have  stuck  in  the  mud. 

After  beating  about  some  time,  they  finally  ran  in  under  a  large 
tree,  and  the  detective  with  six  men,  all  wfith  lanterns,  sprang  on 
shore  and  began  searching  the  island.  They  had  not  gone  far  be¬ 
fore  Dick  suddenly  came  to  a  halt. 

“Do  you  see  that?”  he  asked. 

“What?”  said  one  of  the  police. 

“A  footprint  in  the  mud.” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“Let  us  search  about  until  we  find  the  owner  of  those  feet.” 

They  found  the  tracks  leading  off  into  the  woods  toward  a  creek. 

They  had  almost  I’eached  the  creek,  when  a  volley  rang  out  from 
the  woods. 

Three  lanterns  were  smashed,  and  one  man  wounded  in  the  arm. 

The  police  retreated,  and  the  detective,  realizing  the  folly  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  fight  alone,  followed  them.  They  had  uncovered  the 
enemy,  and  as  the  pilot  knew  where  the  creek  was  in  which  the 
James  Boys’  craft  was  concealed,  the  captain  ordered  the  vessel 
around  to  the  inlet.  The  police  boat  backed  out  and  started  around 
the  island. 

Three  men  went  to  work  to  load  the  swivel  with  ball  and  slugs 
to  pour  into  the  pirate  craft  the  moment  it  was  sighted. 

It  was  a  wrild,  exciting  chase.  The  rain  had  ceased  falling,  but 
the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  as  Dick  Wright  stood  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessel  the  strong  breeze  played  with  his  hair. 

At  last  the  creek  was  reached,  just  as  a  dark  object  darted  out 
of  it. 

“There  she  goes!”  roared  Dick. 

“Clear  the  way  for  the  cannon!”  cried  the  captain. 

A  moment  later  the  small  piece  of  artillery  was  trained  on  the 
retreating  tug,  and  a  heavy  boom  shook  every  timber  in  her. 

There  wras  a  tremendous  splash  in  the  water  near  the  stern  of 
the  retreating  vessel,  but  no  damage  was  done.  All  night  long  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek  was  carried  on. 

When  day  dawned  the  river  was  enveloped  in  a  tremendous  fog, 
and  the  police  vessel  was  still  chasing  the  piratical  craft  around 
the  island. 

Jesse  James  proved  as  good  a  naval  officer  as  he  did  a  cavalry¬ 
man. 

He  allowed  the  police  boat  to  come  with  pistol  shot,  and  then 
suddenly  unmasking  the  two  small  cannon,  fired  two  solid  iron  balls 
right  into  it. 

One  shot  entered  the  hull  right  at  the  water  line,  and  the  craft 
began  to  rapidly  fill.  It  sank  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
island,  while  the  piratical  craft  steamed  away  into  the  eternal  fog, 
disappearing  from  the  view  of  the  sinking  boat. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THREE  MISERS  OX  MISERS’  ISLAND. 

For  the  present  we  must  take  leave  of  the  .Tames  Boys  and  their 
lenders,  and  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  some  new  charac¬ 


ters.  Don’t  be  impatient,  dear  reader,  wTe  will  bring  up  the  other 
characters  cpiite  soon  enough,  and  our  digression  you  wrill  then  see 
was  only  for  the  good  of  the  story.  In  this  wild  yet  true  narrative, 
more  strange  than  any  fiction  perhaps  the  reader  has  ever  read,  it 
is  necessary  to  introduce  all  the  dramatis  personae  to  the  tale. 

Dowrn  the  Mississippi  many,  many  miles  belowr  Goose  Island, 
there  is  an  island  which  goes  by  various  names.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  uninhabited,  and  there  are  but  fewr  people  who  dream  that  it 
ever  wms  inhabited. 

It  contains  about  three  or  four  hundred  acres,  and  is  heavily 
wooded. 

For  the  most  part  the  island  is  low  and  flat,  as  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Mississippi  are,  but  in  the  central  part  it  is  high  and  hilly, 
covered  with  heavy  woods.  In  a  sort  of  a  valley  between  tw'o  long 
ridges,  which  run  north  and  south  nearly  the  full  length  of  the 
island,  there  lived,  at  the  time  of  w'hich  wre  wrrite,  three  odd  old 
men  known  to  but  few  people  in  the  outside  world.  They  were 
three  brothers  named  Denning,  and  the  oldest  was  at  least  sixty, 
the  others  two  and  four  years  younger. 

They  had  a  small  cleared  spot,  or  farm,  three  or  four  horses,  some 
cows,  pigs  and  sheep,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  poultry,  and 
had  lived  a  sort  of  hermit  life. 

They  were  known  as  the  three  old  misers  of  Misers’  Island. 

At  the  village  on  the  Illinois  side  they  had  been  frequently  seen, 
and  on  account  of  their  appearance  were  called  by  the  boys,  Greasy 
Tump,  Filthy  Jake  and  Horrid  Zeke.  These  were  odd  names,  and 
yet  if  you  had  seen  them  you  w'ould  have  thought  them  quite  ap¬ 
propriate.  Templeton  Denning  had  been  nick  named  Tump  at 
some  time  in  his  life.  At  present  writing  Tump  was  fifty-six  years 
old — grim,  hideous-looking,  and  his  clothing  had  the  appearance  of 
never  having  been  washed.  His  jacket,  a  wrorn  out  sailor  jacket, 
was  slick  with  grease,  which  gave  him  the  odd  name  of  Greasy 
Tump.  Filthy  Jake  was  two  years  older  than  Tump,  and  had 
many  of  his  characteristics.  He  was  noted  for  his  uncleanliness, 
which  gave  him  his  name.  His  dress  was  old,  faded,  worn  and 
patched. 

The  largest  and  oldest  of  the  trio,  and  he  who  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  chief  among  them,  was  Horrid  Zeke.  To  see  Zeke  Denning 
one  would  not  ask  why  he  came  by  such  a  name.  He  was  the  most 
horrible  creature  one  ever  saw  in  human  form.  His  hair  was  long, 
iron  gray,  and  his  head  usually  covered  by  a  fantastic  cap  or  old 
broad-brimmed  hat. 

His  cheek  bones  were  high,  his  under  jaw  and  chin  massive,  but 
covered  with  a  heavy  beard  of  a  grizzled  color. 

As  filth  and  dirt  seemed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  misers,  Zeke 
was  not  one  whit  behind  the  others  in  filth,  dirt  and  rags. 

The  three  misers,  it  was  said,  frequently  wore  a  suit  of  clothes 
until  it  had  to  be  held  together  with  whisps  of  straw  and  dead  grass. 

They  were  economical  and  miserly  in  everything. 

Zeke,  who  was  master,  was  a  most  rigid  master. 

Yet,  living  on  that  island  as  they  did,  thqy  had  amassed  a  fortune. 

How?  the  reader  asks. 

The  island  was  well  situated  for  wrecks. 

Many  a  gallant  Mississippi  steamer  had  gone  down  on  the  sharp 
rocks  along  her  shore,  and  one  seldom  ever  sunk  so  deep  but  that 
the  misers  would  contrive  by  some  means  to  dive  to  it  and  secure 
the  gold  and  treasure  on  board. 

By  this  means  the  misers  had  hoarded  away  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  gold  and  treasure.  This  treasure,  gold  and  jewels,  they 
never  disposed  of,  but  buried  it  in  a  heap  on  a  mound  at  the  rear 
of  their  smoke  house. 

The  night  of  the  incidents  related  in  our  last  chapter,  the  three 
miser  brothers  were  sitting  in  their  miserable  hovel,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  small  hollow  dip  candle.  A  few  logs  of  driftwood  were  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  fire,  and  the  three  old  men  each  sat  in  odd  old-fashioned 
arm  chair. 

Zeke,  the  oldest,  whose  bulging  eyes  looked  like  the  orbs  of  a 
boiled  fish,  was  smoking  an  old,  wheezy  pipe. 

The  others  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  him. 

•Take  was  dozing  and  Tump  nodding,  while  Zeke  continued  to 
puff  away.  Jake’s  snores  kept  time  with  the  wheeze  of  Zeke’s 
old  pipe. 

The  storm  howled  loud  without,  and  the  rain  beat  fiercely  against 
the  old  shanty. 

At  last  Tump  started  up,  and  said : 

“Zeke,  did  ye  see  them?” 

“Who?”  asked  Zeke. 

“The  boys.” 

“Wot  were  on  our  island  yesterday?” 

“No!”  yelled  Zeke,  starting  up  so  violently  that  he  dropped  his 
cob  pipe  on  the  floor,  and  to  his  horror  spilled  the  small  amount 
of  tobacco  that  was  in  it. 

“They  war  here,”  said  Tump. 

Jake  by  this  lime  was  wide  awoke,  and  looked  about  in  a  timid 
sort  of  a  way. 

“Wot  were  they  a-doin’  here?”  Jake  ventured  to  ask. 
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“They’ve  got  an  iuklin’  o’  gold  bein’  buried  on  this  ’ere  island, 
an’  I'm  goiu'  ter  kill  ’em !” 

“Don’t  think  they  know  it,”  said  Tump. 

“Yer  don’t?” 

"No.  I  don’t.” 

“Why  don’t  ye?” 

“Didn’t  act  that  way.  They  jest  acted  ez  though  they  didn’t 
know  anybody  lived  here  at  all,  an'  they  had  come  fer  a  hunt.” 

“Humph!”  answered  Zeke,  with  some  degree  of  contempt,  “and 
1  guess  that’s  about  all  you  know  about  it.” 

“It  air  about  all  that  any  un  knows  erbout  it,”  said  Tump. 

“Wall  now,  look  here,  I've  been  boss  o’  this  ranch  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  guess  when  I  say  do  a  thing  it’s  been  done,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

"An’  no  disputin’ — no  kickin’  erbout  it  nother.” 

“No.”  f 

“Wall,  wot  I  say’ll  be  done  now,  won’t  it?” 

“  Perhaps.  ” 

“Wall,  I  mean  wot  I  say.” 

“In  course.” 

“Them  two  fellers  wot  war  on  this  ’ere  island  hez  got  ter  be  put 
under  ground.” 

“What?”  cried  Jake. 

“Yer  don’t  mean  it?”  gasped  Tump. 

“Yer  kin  bet  yer  life  I  do !  I  mean  every  word  on  it,  an’  I  tell 
yer  so  ;  and  now,  I  want  no  monkey  business  from  either  one  o’  ye.” 

With  this  metaphorical  figure  the  old  man  began  cleaning  the 
locks  of  his  weapons. 

“Git  up  and  be  lookin’  arter  yer  sbootin’  irons!” 

“lTou  ain’t  going  to  do  it  all  ter-night,  are  ye?”  asked  Jake. 

“No,  git  ready.” 

Jake  and  Tump  rose,  and  took  down  each  an  ancient  rifle  and 
brace  of  pistols,  as  well  as  a  dagger,  and  began  rubbing  them  up. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TOM  BRAGG’S  DAGGER. 

Tom  Bragg  and  Joe  Tittle  were  both  Missouri  boys.  They  had 
frequently  looked  with  longing  eyes  over  the  river  at  the  mysterious 
island  where  rumor  said  some  one  lived,  but  as  they  had  never  seen 
any  sign  of  civilization  there  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
rumor  must  be  sadly  mistaken. 

They  had  seen  thousands  of  wild  ducks  flying  over  that  way,  and 
one  day  with  their  fowling-pieces  they  stole  away  in  a  skiff  for 
a  good  day’s  hunt  on  the  island. 

The  result  was  meeting  one  of  the  ragamuffins  on  the  island  who 
ordered  them  to  leave,  threatening  them  with  dire  vengeance  if  they 
didn’t  go  at  once. 

“I  guess,  Tom,  we  had  better  go,”  said  Joe. 

“Yes,”  Tom  answered,  though  he  was  true  grit,  and  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  was  doing  no  harm,  he  felt  some  little  hesitation 
about  going. 

They  went. 

“Tom,”  said  Joe  when  they  were  under  way. 

“Well,  Joe,  don’t  you  think  he  was  mean?”  asked  Tom. 

“Yes,  with  all  that  big  island  and  thousands  of  ducks  all  about 
them,  it  was  mean  that  they  should  begrudge  us  killing  a  few.” 

“It  was.” 

“I  don’t  know,  though,  it’s  their  land,  and  they  can  forbid  us 
hunting  on  it  if  they  want  to.” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll  never  bother  them  any  more.” 

“Nor  I.” 

“It’s  mean.” 

“It  just  is.” 

“I’ll  get  father  to  buy  the  old  island.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea.” 

Then  they  rowed  on  across  the  water,  and  at  last  Joe  Tittle  said: 

“Tom,  I  believe  that  fellow  would  like  to  kill  us.” 

“Yes — see  him  standing  there  on  the  bank.” 

“I  bet  they  try  it  yet.” 

“Why  should  they?” 

“Oh,  I  ’ve  heard  it  said  that  those  people  never  allow  anyone  to 
come  near  them.” 

“I  thought  you  hadn’t  heard  anything  about  them.” 

“Oh,  yes  I  had.” 

“But  didn’t  know  anything  about  them?” 

“No.  I  had  heard  many  wild  and  curious  stories  told  about 
Misers’  Island,  and  I  believed  all  along  that  they  were  false  until 
now.  I  really  doubted  if  anybody  lived  there.” 

“So  did  I.” 

“Well,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  someone  does  live  there.” 

And  then  both  boys  laughed  heartily. 

When  they  reached  home  they  drew  their  skiff  up  on  the  shore, 


and  Tom  and  Joe  separated,  each  to  brood  over  what  they  termed 
their  ill  fortune  in  not  being  allowed  to  hunt  on  the  island. 

Next  day  in  the  afternoon  Tom  Bragg  and  an  older  brother  named 
Will  were  down  on  the  beach  fishing. 

“Did  you  bring  your  pistol,  Tom?”  asked  Will. 

“Yes.” 

“I  can  beat  you  shooting  at  a  mark.” 

“No,  you  can’t.” 

“Try  me.” 

Tom  was  not  to  be  backed  out  by  such  a  banter. 

“I  will  try  you,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

“Fish  don’t  bite  well  to-day,”  said  Will  Bragg,  “so  let’s  go  ashore 
and  shoot  at  a  mark.” 

Tom  had  said  nothing  to  his  brother  or  to  anyone  about  the 
event  of  the  day  before. 

The  storm  and  rain  which  had  followed  the  day  of  the  hunt  had 
cleared  away. 

For  an  hour  the  two  brothers  fired  at  a  mark  and  Tom  came 
out  the  victor. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  evening. 

“Tom,  let’s  take  in  our  trotline — the  fish  won’t  bite  to-day,”  said 
Will. 

“They  may.” 

“Oh,  it’s  no  use  to  wait.” 

“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry.” 

“We  must  get  home  to  supper.” 

“  Well,  1  will  come  back  after  supper, ”  said  Tom,  “and  look  after 
the  line.” 

“All  right.” 

Will  started  home  through  the  cotton  woods,  which  grew  in  quite 
an  abundance  about  the  river,  and  Tom  went  to  draw  the  boat 
further  up  the  bank  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  it  being 
washed  away. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  he  heard  the  measured  dip  of  oars, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  three  old  men  in  an  old,  rotten-looking  boat 
pulling  up  the  river. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  three  misers  never  came 
to  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,  always  going  over  on  the  Illinois 
side  for  the  transaction  of  such  matters  of  business  as  they  had  to 
do,  merely  purchasing  a  few'  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 

They  were  therefore  unknowm  on  the  Missouri  side. 

Tom  Bragg  gazed  at  them  for  a  few’  moments,  and  then  said : 

“Why,  one  of  those  fellows  is  the  old  rascal  wTho  ordered  us  away 
from  the  island.” 

They  pulled  by  within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  shore,  and  Tom 
noticed  that  they  gazed  at  him  all  the  time. 

“Well,  if  ever  I  saw  three  villains,  it’s  those  fellows,”  said  Tom. 

They  passed  on  up  the  stream  and  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but 
the  youth  felt  that  there  was  something  w’rong  about  them  and 
kept  his  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket  loaded. 

After  the  evening  chores  had  been  completed,  Tom  remembered 
his  trotline. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Will,  as  his  brother  started  out 
of  the  house. 

“To  the  boat.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  look  after  the  trotline.” 

“Well,  go  ahead.” 

“Come  with  me.  Will.” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Who?” 

“lTou  can  do  it.  I  am  going  to  the  barn  to  saddle  my  horsq.” 

“Going  to  the  dance?” 

“Yes.” 

It  wms  now  quite  dark,  but  the  moon  shone  through  the  fleecy 
gray  clouds. 

Tom  was  about  to  put  away  his  pistol,  when  he  happened  to 
think  of  the  three  men,  and  he  said  : 

“No,  I’ll  keep  it  in  my  pocket.”' 

Then  he  went  out  to  the  road  which  led  toward  the  beach. 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  is,  but  I  believe  those  three  men  would 
like  to  kill  me.  Well,  now,  if  they  want  a  little  cii'cus  with(  me 
they  are  welcome  to  it.” 

Tom  Bragg  was  only  a  boy.  but  he  had  grit. 

He  was  an  excellent  shot  with  the  pistol,  too,  and  there  was 
danger  in  his  eye  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies. 

At  last  Tom  reached  his  boat  and  pushed  out  to  his  trotline. 

He  did  not  see  the  three  dark,  shadowy-like  forms  creepiug 
through  the  willows  along  the  bank. 

“Turn])!”  one  whispered. 

“Zeke.” 

“Is  it  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“He,  he,  he!” 

“We’ve  got  ’im  !” 

“Good  as  ours,  right  now  in  our  hands.” 
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Then  the  three  hideous  villains  crouched  down  among  the  willows 
to  watch  the  youth. 

“lie’s  pushing  the  boat  out  in  the  river,  Zeke,”  said  Jake. 

“Yes,  but  he’ll  come  back  soon.” 

“He’s  only  going  out  to  look  after  his  trotline,”  the  third  brother 
answered. 

Tom  Bragg  pushed  out  in  the  river  and  went  to  his  trot  line. 

Three  catfish  were  found  caught,  and  he  drew  them  into  his  boat, 
where  they  lay  flapping  their  great  broad  tails  and  gasping  in 
agonized  frenzy. 

“This  is  a  fine  catch,”  said  Tom,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  pulled 
back  to  shore.  “I’ve  got  a  fine  haul.” 

At  this  moment  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet  could  be  heard  coming 
down  the  road. 

It  was  Will  Bragg  on  his  way  to  the  dance  up  the  bottom. 

“Zeke,  who  is  it?”  asked  Jake. 

“The  other  one.” 

“Crouch  low;  he’ll  see  us.” 

They  all  crouched  low  and  though  night  had  come  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  darkness  obscured  objects  in  the  deeper  wood,  the  moon  had 
risen  and  its  rays  fell  on  the  thicket  of  willows  and  bulrushes  in 
which  the  three  misers  were  crouched. 

Will  Bragg  saw  them  by  the  merest  accideut,  and  drew  rein. 

“Who  are  those?”  he  asked,  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his 
head.  “Who  are  they,  and  what  are  they  doing  here?” 

The  three  men,  crouching  like  so  many  wild  beasts  ready  to 
spring,  saw  the  young  man  dismount  and  tie  up  his  horse. 

“Zeke!” 

“What,  Tump?” 

“We’ve  got  no  time  to  spare.” 

“No.” 

“Not  a  moment.  There  comes  someone  to  help  him.” 

“I  expect  it’s  a  brother.” 

“We’ll  have  two  now.” 

“As  soon  as  he  comes  in  reach  we’ll  make  a  dash  for  him.” 

“All  right.” 

Will  Bragg  hurriedly  tied  his  horse,  and  then  proceeded  to  watch 
the  three  men  in  the  willows. 

“I  am  unarmed,”  he  thought.  “Now,  don’t  I  wish  I  had  Tom’s 
pistol.  I  would  make  those  three  tramps  get  away  from  here  just 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  But  I  haven’t  any  kind  of  arms  at  all.” 

In  the  meanwhile  ^Tom  was  pulling  steadily  into  shore,  little 
dreaming  of  any  danger. 

Will  was  watching  the  three  tramps,  as  he  supposed  they  were, 
wondering  what  their  intentions  were.  Tom  had  said  nothing  about 
his  adventure  with  the  miser  on  Miser  Island,  and  Will  Bragg 
could  not  see  why  the  three  odd-looking  men  should  have  any  sin¬ 
ister  motive  against  his  brother. 

“Now,  Tom  Bragg  was  no  coward,  but  when  his  boat  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  shore  and  he  saw  three  great  big  men,  with  faces 
like  demons,  start  up  from  the  willows  and  make  a  dash  at  him 
he  became  alarmed  and  uttered  a  shout  fob  help. 

He  leaped  to  the  stern  of  his  skiff  and  snatched  his  pistol  from 
his  pocket.  Zeke  and  Tump  sprang  into  the  boat  and  Jake  remained 
outside  to  push  it  off. 

Will  Bragg  saw  his  brother's  peril  and  ran  toward  him,  but  too 
late. 

Tom  Bragg  leveled  his  pistol  at  Tump's  head,  but  Zeke  struck  the 
weapon  aside  as  Tom  pulled  the  trigger  and  the  bullet  whistled 
harmlessly  in  the  air.  Tom  was  seized  and  held  fast.  Jake  pushed 
off  the  boat  and  sprang  in,  seizing  the  oars,  and  pulled  out  into  the 
stream. 

Will  saw  his  brother’s  danger  and  waded  out  to  his  waist  but 
was  unable  to  reach  the  boat. 

It  pushed  off  with  his  brother  a  captive.  Bewildered,  horrified 
and  puzzled,  Will  Bragg  went  ashore,  mounted  his  horse  and  re¬ 
turned  home  at  a  gallop. 

News  of  the  capture  of  Tom  by  three  tramps  was  spread  through 
the  neighborhood  and  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed.  No  more 
thought  of  the  dance  was  given,  Tom’s  danger  engrossing  every 

mind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  THE  BAYOU.  ' 

“It  was  a  close  squeeze,”  said  Jesse  James,  as  he  saw  the  police 
boat  go  down  near  Goose  Island.  “By  ginger,  those  were  nice 
shots.  They  did  the  work.” 

“We  are  marksmen  on  water  as  well  as  land,”  chuckled  Wood 
Hite. 

“I  believe  you.” 

“We  are  done  with  them.” 

“Bor  a  short  time."  put  in  Ed  McMillan,  who  had  the  wheel  in 
his  hand. 


“For  a  short  time — what  do  you  mean?”  cried  Jesse. 

“If  you  think  Dick  Wright,  the  detective,  is  going  to  give  up 
so  easily,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  You  don’t  know  your 
man.” 

The  steam  tug  kept  on  through  the  fog.  Although  it  was  now 
broad  day,  the  fog  still  lay  quite  heavily  on  the  water. 

“Can’t  we  go  faster,  Ed?”  Jesse  asked. 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“The  fog  lies  too  thick,  and,  besides,  we  can’t  pass  any  large 
towns  before  night.” 

“The  fog  might  conceal  us.” 

“It  may.  We  will  try  Keokuk.” 

“And  Quincy,  if  possible.  We  want  to  get  well  down  the  river, 
where  we  can  watch  the  operations  of  the  John  J.  Roe,  the  steamer 
we  are  to  lay  for.” 

“All  right,  if  we  can  make  it,  but  the  sun  will  probably  dispel 
this  fog,  and  then  we’ll  be  an  object  for  all  eyes. 

Jesse  walked  forward  and  sat  down  on  a  stool. 

Frank  came  to  his  side  and  said : 

“Jess,  I  believe  we  had  better  give  it  up.”  i 

“Give  what  up?”  demanded  Jesse. 

“This  venture.” 

“You  don’t  know  me  if  you  think  I  am  going  to  back  out.” 

Frank  sighed. 

“Jesse,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  that  fellow  Dick  Wright  I  would 
feel  perfectly  easy,  but  he  is  a  sleuth  hound.  He  hangs  after  us 
like  a  shadow,  and  he  has  more  than  common  desire  for  reward.” 

“What?” 

“Revenge.” 

“Revenge  for  what?” 

“He  is  Wicher’s  brother-in-law.” 

“So  it  is  to  avenge  that  man  we  killed  that  he  is  hunting  us 
down?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he  will  find  that  we  are  no  hares  or  innocent  doves.” 

“Jesse,  if  we  were  on  land,  on  our  own  horses,  flying  before 
an  enemy,  I  should  feel  perfectly  secure,  but — but  somehow - ” 

“Somehow  you  don’t  feel  safe  bn  water,  eh,  Frank?” 

“That’s  it,  Jesse.” 

“You  are  not  a  water  dog.” 

“By  no  means.” 

“Well,  the  immense  fortune  on  board  that  steamboat,  the  John 
.J.  Roe,  in  my  opinion,  will  amply  repay  us  for  all  the  danger 
in  the  thing.” 

Ed  McMillan  gave  the  wheel  into  the  hands  of  Wood  Hite,  and 
coming  forward  to  Jesse  said  : 

“Well,  Jess,  we  are  now  running  past  Keokuk.” 

“Steer  clear  of  the  town.” 

“We’ll  do  that.” 

“Can’t  we  make  Quincy?” 

“No.  The  sun  will  drive  away  the  fog  before  we  can  reach  the 
town.” 

“Well,  Ed,  as  you  seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  matter  in 
your  calculations,  what  is  your  advice?” 

“I  think  we  had  better  lie  in  some  bayou  until  night.” 

“Do  you  know  of  such  a  one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Far?” 

“About  five  miles  from  here.” 

“Can  we  reach  it  before  this  fog  lifts?” 

“I  don’t  know;  we  can  try.” 

“Do  it  then.” 

“I  will.” 

“Ob.  Ed!” 

“Yes.” 

“Which  side  of  the  river  is  it  on,  the  Missouri  or  Illinois?” 

“Missouri.” 

“So  much  the1  better.  Go  ahead.” 

M  hen  Ed  was  gone  back  to  his)  post.  Jesse  James  yawned  and 
said  : 

“Well,  a  whole  day  to  be  lost  in  a  miserable  bayou.  But  what 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured.” 

“Jesse,  I  don  t  believe  we'll  be  very  safe  in  that  bavou, ”  said 
Frank. 

“Why?”  \ 

“Seems  to  me  that  forces  on  laud  as  well  as  on  water  will  be 
in  search.” 

“Of  course;  but  there  is  no  hiding  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  ” 

“An  island.” 

“Well.  Ed  knows  the  river  better  than  we  do.  and  he  has 
suggested  the  bayou.” 

“Yes.” 

Frank  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  engineer  was  told  to  crack  on  all  steam,  and  Clell  Miller 
did  it. 
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The  water  boiled  and  hissed  in  the  wake  of  the  little  craft  as  it 
darted  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse  through  the  water. 

Sometimes  the  fog  would  lift  from  before  them  foi*  a  few  rods 
to  settle  down  the  next  moment  like  a  pall  all  about  them. 

They  were  running  at  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed,  especially  as  the 
pilot  could  seldom  see  a  cable’s  length  ahead. 

The  loud  whistle  of  a  steamer  was  heard  only  a  few  rods  ahead. 

“Great  guns!”  cried  Jsse,  “We’ll  run  into  her.” 

“Abaft  there!”  sang  out  a  voice  from  the  darkness. 

Ed  McMillan  had  the  little  craft  well  in  hand,  and  shot  her 
out  toward  the  larboard  bow  of  the  steamer. 

The  fog  at  this  moment  lifted  a  little,  and  they  ran  so  close 
along  the  vessel  as  to  almost  graze  it. 

“  Look  out  there,  you  fool !  ”  roared  the  angry  captain  of  the 
steamer.  “Do  you  intend  to  stove  in  our  larboard  bows?” 

“Keep  cool,  old  man.”  Ed  McMillan  answered. 

The  vessel  was  a'  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  packet,  the  Andrew 
Johnson  by  name,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  steamers 
of  the  line. 

For  only  a  moment  did  the  fog  lift. 

During  that  moment  the,  pirate  tug  grazed  the  side  of  the  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  and  went  speeding  away  like  the  wind  across  the 
river. 

Away  she  flew  until  dangerously  near  a  sand  bank,  then  Ed 
signaled  to  slacken  speed. 

“W  e’re  too  late,”  he  gasped,  as  he  felt  the  peculiar  rocking  of 
the  boat. 

Steam  was  shut  off  altogether. 

Ed  saw  the  danger.  He  signaled  to  reverse  the  propeller,  but 
all  to  no  advantage. 

“Too  late!”  he  screamed, 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Jesse  asked 

“There  wad  little  need  of  asking,  for  at  this  moment  the  little 
bark  ran  high  upon  a  sand  bar. 

“We’re  aground!”  roared  Ed. 

“Confound  your  stupidity,”  cried  Jesse. 

“It  wasn’t  his  fault,”  put  in  Wood  Hite. 

“Can’t  he  steer  better  than  running  ashore?” 

“Not  in  this  fog.” 

“Then  he’d  better  quit.” 

“It  was  your  fault,”  put  in  Wood  Hite,  who  was  very  irritable. 

“My  fault!”  shrieked  Jesse  James.  “My  fault!  Why,  you 
contemptible  scoundrel,  how  can  it  be  my  fault?” 

“He  told  you  the  danger  of  fast  running  in  this  fog.” 

Jesse  James’  hand  was  on  his  hip,  and  Wood  Hite  was  not  a 
moment  behind  him.  He  drew  his  revolver  and  cocked  it. 

“Hold  on !”  said  Dick  Little,  laying  his  hand  on  Wood’s  shoulder. 
“Don’t  do  that.” 

Frank  James,  who  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment,  and  knew 
that  it  would  not  do  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  said,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Jesse’s  arm  : 

“This  won’t  do,  Jess.  It  won’t  do.  We  must  not  quarrel  among 
ourselves.  We  must  not,  I  tell  you.” 

“Well,  I’ll  say  no  more  about  it,”  Jesse  returned,  for  he  saw  how 
dangerous  a  quarrel  would.be.  “Let  it  drop.” 

“It  was  nobody’s  fault,”  was  Ed  McMillan’s  answer.  Ed  was 
a  peacemaker.  Clell  Miller  came  in  also  for  his  share  in  restoring 
harmony,  and  something  like  good  feeling  was  restored,  though 
Jesse  James  and  Wood  Hite  were  never  good  friends  afterward. 
Roth  were  seemingly  friendly,  and  for  a  long  time  worked  together 
in  many  a  nefarious  scheme,  but  were  not  friends  by  any  means. 

“Get  out,”  said  Jesse  to  his  men.  “Get  out,  all  of  you.” 

“In  the  water?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“We  must  push  her  off.”  / 

Ed  McMillan  smiled  his  complacent  peacemaking  smile,  and  said : 

“It’s  the  only  way,  boys,  to  get  her  off.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  will  get  out  in  the  water,”  said  Wood  Hite, 
looking  at  Jesse  James. 

We  don’t  know  whether  Jesse  James  heard  him  or  not.  but  one 
thing  is  quite  sure,  and  that  is  that  Jesse  intended  imposing  no 
task  on  his  men  he  was  not  willing  to  do  himself. 

He  unbuckled  his  belt,  took  off  his  revolvers  (something  he  sel¬ 
dom  did),  and  stepped  boldly  out  into  the  water,  which  came  al¬ 
most  to  his  waist. 

“Come  on.  here,  come  on.”  he  cried.  “We  must  not  be  backward 
about  this.  Come,  all  of  you  but.  the  pilot  and  engineer,  they  must 
use  the  machinery  to  help  us.” 

“Roys,  it’s  the  chief  who  is  first,”  said  Jim  Cummins.  “Who’s 
going  to  hesitate  now?” 

“No  one,”  answered  Dick  Little,  and  lie  plunged  in. 

All  the  others  went  quickly  over  the  side,  and  the  tug  was  soon 

afloat. 

“.Ml  right  now,”  said  Ed  McMillan.  ‘Climb  in. 

“Hold  her^steady.”  ) 

“  J’orf*helir7J”  said  Ed. 


In  a  moment  the  bandits,  or  now  river  pirates,  clambered  in  over 
the  side. 

Ry  this  time  the  sun  had  almost  completely  dispersed  the  fog. 

“We  can  now  run  without  danger,”  said  Ed  McMillan.  “Go 
below  and  change  your  clothes  for  something  dry,  and  Clell  and  I 
will  put  you  in  the  snuggest  little  bayou  you  ever  saw.” 

Jesse  led  the  boys  to  the  cabin,  where  they  all  found  dry  suits  of 
clothes  and  were  soon  dressed  and  comfortable. 

The  cabin  presented  a  war-like  scene.  The  walls  were  lined  with 
rifles,  muskets,  pistols  and  cutlasses.  Jesse  James  gazed  about  on 
the  array  of  weapons,  and,  with  a  smile,  said : 

“This  truly  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  pirate  craft.” 

“It  has,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

“And  such  we  will  make  it.  I  have  taught  the  world  what  it  is 
to  hold  up  a  train,  now  what  will  they  think  when  we  teach  them 
what  it  is  to  hold  up  a  steamboat?” 

When  they  had  all  dressed  in  dry  clothes  they  went  out  on  deck. 

Quite  a  change  had  come  over  the  scene. 

They  were  running  into  the  mouth  of  a  creek  with  a  steep, 
muddy  bank  on  either  side  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  over¬ 
hanging  trees. 

“We  are  running  into  the  bayou,”  said  Ed,  “and  we’ll  soon  be 
safe.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  WeT  soon  be  safe.” 

The  little  vessel  crept  up  a  few  hundred  paces,  and  then  turning 
about  lay  close  up  against  the  bank  with  her  bow  toward  the  river. 

“We  are  in  the  bayou,  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  danger  of 
their  discovering  us  here,”  said  Ed,  with  a  smile. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


\ 


A  STORM. 

As  the  banditti  had  been  awake  all  night,  exposed  to  danger,  tem¬ 
pest  and  hardships,  Jesse  thought  it  best  for  all  to  get  what  sleep 
they  could  during  the  day. 

“Jim,  get  breakfast  for  us  as  soon  as  you  can,”  said.  Jesse. 

“Jim  Cummins  was  the  cook. 

“We’ll  have  it  soon,”  said  Jim. 

He  had  a  roaring  fire  in  the  cook  stove,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  had  steak  broiled  and  coffee  made. 

This,  with  bread  and  cold  potatoes,  constituted  their  breakfast. 
In  a  few  moments  the  banditti  were  gathered  about  the  rude 
table,  and  sat  down  to  the  meal. 

Jesse  poured  the  coffee,  and  did  the  honors  as  chief  there,  as  he 
did  with  the  band. 

“Now,  boys,  we  must  post  a  sentry  on  either  side  of  the  bayou, 
and  then  lie  down  to  sleep,”  said  Jesse. 

In  a  few  moments  the  guards  chosen  had  taken  their  places, 
and  the  others  were  buried  in  sleep. 

Hours  rolled  by. 

The  heavens,  so  clear  and  bright  during  the  morning,  became  over¬ 
cast  toward  noon,  and  an  hour  later  heavy  clouds  gathered  in  the 
west,  and  thunder  sounded  the  long  roll  for  the  conflict  in  the 
heavens. 

The  bandits  slept  on.  The  storm  burst,  and  the  guards  were 
driven  in  to  the  vessel. 

Dark  clouds  seemed  to  lower  over  the  earth. 

The  guards  awoke  two  more  to  take  their  places,  and  joined  their 
companions  in  sleep. 

The  day  wore  on  and  night  was  approaching,  when  Rill  Chadwell, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  be  on  guard,  suddenly  discovered  by  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  a  large  body  of  men  coming  down  from  the  north. 
They  were  armed,  and  carried  their  guns  secured  under  their  arms 
to  keep  them  dry. 

“Wake  up — wake  up!”  cried  Rill,  shaking  Jesse. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“They  are  coming!” 

“Who?”. 

“  The  enemy,  see  !  ” 

“Up,  boys.  Up,  everybody.” 

Such  a  scramuTing  to  their  feet  as  there  was. 

“Down  below  for  guns.” 

In  a  moment  every  bandit  had  a  Winchester  rifle.  A  volley 
rang  out  from  the  woods,  and  the  luWlets  flow  like  hail  over  the 
boat. 

The  James  Roys  returned  the  fire,  and  Clell  Miller  began  firing 
up. 

“How  soon  can  you  have  steam  up?”  Jesse  James  asked  of 
Clell  Miller. 

“In  five  minutes.” 

“  Hurry !” 

“I  will.  Do  you  think  the  force  large?” 

“Five  hundred  if  a  man.  Don’t  you  hear  that  roar  of  guns? 
They’ve  got  behind  trees  and  it’s  too  dark  to  hit  them.” 

“Yes;  but  they  over-shoot  us,”  said  Clell  Miller. 
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At  this  moment  Bill  Chadwell  came  up. 

“Jesse,”  he  said,  “I  recognized  Dick  Wright  among  them.” 

“Did  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  we  have  him  to  thank  for  this.” 

“We  have.” 

“Never  mind,  we’ll  soon  have  steam  up,  and  then  we’ll  show 
them  a  pair  of  clean  heels.” 

“Let’s  use  the  cannon.” 

“Load  both  to  the  muzzle  with  buckshot,”  said  Jesse. 

The  work  was  soon  accomplished. 

By  this  time  the  fireman  had  steam  up,  and  the  little  pro¬ 
peller  began  pounding  away  at  the  water. 

The  boat  shoved  out  and  the  cables  were  shipped. 

“Now,  let  them  have  it!”  cried  Jesse. 

Boom ! 

Boom ! 

Two  reports  shook  the  air,  and  the  little  vessel  trembled  to  its 
very  center  from  the  recoil.  Showers  of  buckshot  flew  among  the 
trees,  shattering  the  bark  and  scattering  the  small  branches  and 
leaves  far  and  wide. 

A  fearful  silence  followed.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  for  a  full  three 
minutes,  then  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  woods  above  them  was  in  a 
terrible  blaze. 

The  little  boat  ran  head  in  to  the  wood,  backed  out,  and  struck 
on  the  other  side  like  a  stunned  thing  of  life.  But  at  last,  amid 
a  tremendous  shower  of  bullets,  it  reached  the  outlet  and  glided 
out  into  the  river. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TAKING  A  TOWN. 

Though  two  police  boats,  heavily  armed,  were  waiting  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  Black  Cloud,  as  Jesse  had  named  his  piratical  craft,  it  ran 
the  blockade  with  only  a  piece  knocked  off  the  top  cabin,  just  before 
the  pilot  house,  by  a  four-pound  cannon-ball. 

Jesse  was  an  excellent  commander. 

He  had  both  cannon  loaded  before  he  got  outside  the  bayou,  each 
with  a  ball  and  buckshot  on  top. 

Dark  as  it  was  the  two  police  boats  could  be  seen  by  the  flash 
of  their  guns. 

“Give  each  one  of  them  a  load,”  cried  Jesse  James,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  cannon  was  aimed  at  each  of  the  police  boats. 

Two  tremendous  reports  again  shook  the  little  vessel  and  the 
shouts  and  cries  of  anguish  from  the  police  boats  told  that  they 
had  not  missed  their  marks. 

“Pretty  well  done!”  cried  Jesse.  “Now,  Clell,  crack  on  all 
steam.  ” 

Away  they  flew  down  the  river. 

Although  the  night  was  quite  dark  and  the  rain  pouring  in  tor¬ 
rents,  there  was  no  fog  on  this  night,  and  objects  could  be  seen 
much  further  than  on  the  night  before. 

A  strong  headlight  with  a  powerful  reflector  at  the  back  of  it 
was  placed  at  the  bow,  which  enabled  the  pilot,  who  was  natur¬ 
ally  a  very  keen-sighted  fellow,  to  see  far  ahead. 

The  propeller  was  one  of  the  swiftest  that  ever  plowed  the  great 
father  of  waters.  It  rolled  up  the  waves  before  it  as  if  it  would 
drive  the  water  out  of  the  river  banks. 

They  passed/  Quincy  and  could  plainly  see  the  lights  along  the 
shoi-e. 

Two  or  three  steamers  went  up  the  river,  the  Black  Cloud  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  wide  berth. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  land  to-night,  Clell?”  asked  Jesse. 

“I  don’t  know.  Shall  I  go  to  Hannibal?” 

“No.’ 

“Why?” 

“We  are  not  ready  yet.” 

“Well,  there  is  the  Misers’  Island.” 

“Who  lives  there?” 

“Some  say  no  one.  Some  say  three  old  misers.” 

“Well,  suppose  we  put  in  there.” 

“Ail  right.” 

“How  far  are  we  away?” 

“We’ll  be  there  in  an  hour.” 

“Then  we’ll  determine  whether  there  is  anyone  there  or  not.” 

The  vessel  continued  its  way  down  the  great  father  of  waters, 
though  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  she 
was  run  up  close  under  the  lee  of  a  steep  bank. 

“Here  we  are.”  said  Ed  McMillan. 

“At  Misers’  Island?” 

“Yea.” 

“Good.  Now  let  me  see  what  we’ll  do.”  said  Jesse,  reflecting. 
“I  suppose  we  had  as  well  leave  n  part  here,  and  the  others  explore 
the  island.” 


“Good  idea.” 

“Come,  Frank,  Dick,  Jim  and  Bill,  we  will  take  in  the  island 
and  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen.” 

“All  right.” 

They  left  the  boat  and  went  up  the  bank.  The  rain  had  ceased 
falling  and  the  sky  was  almost  clear. 

“Jesse,  how  long  are  we  going  to  lay  here?”  asked  Bill. 

“I  don’t  know.  If  we  are  not  discovered  I  propose  to  stay  here 
until  we  get  some  news  from  the  other  boys  and  the  steamer  John 
J.  Roe.” 

“Yes— but— hello!  What’s  that?” 

“People  marching.  Soldiers, ”  answered  Jesse.  “Whist!” 

All  became  still,  and  Jesse  crept  along  a  path  until  he  could  see 
a  score  or  more  of  men  all  armed  with  guns. 

Where  were  they  going? 

Of  course  the  reader  knows  it  was  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
Tom  Bragg,  bent  on  the  rescue  of  the  lad  from  the  clutches  of  the 
misers,  who  no  doubt  intended  killing  him. 

The  James  Boys  followed  after  the  armed  posse  filled  with 
wonder. 

At  last  there  loomed  up  around  a  hill  a  miserable  looking  log 
house.  The  posse  made  directly  for  it. 

A  flash  and  a  report  comes  from  it. 

Bang ! 

Bang ! 

Bang ! 

Shots  now  fly  thick  and  fast. 

“They  are  fighting  over  there,”  said  Frank  James  to  his  brother. 

“Yes;  but  it  is  none  of  our  funeral.” 

The  fight  went  on.  They  saw  three  miserable  looking  specimens 
of  humanity  driven  from  the  wretched  house  to  the  woods.  A  boy 
was  rescued,  and  the  house  set  on  fire. 

Jesse  James  sent  one  of  his  men  back  to  the  Black  Cloud  with 
the  news,  and  with  the  others  determined  to  fathom  the  mystery. 

The  posse  of  men  picked  up  two  of  their  number  who  had  either 
been  killed  or  badly  wounded  and  hurried  away  to  their  boats,  cross¬ 
ing  over  to  the  Missouri  side. 

“Jesse,  what  does  it  mean?”  Frank  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Let  us  find  out.” 

“I  am  going  to.” 

“Jesse,  there  is  one  of  the  three  men  who  escaped  from  the 
house,”  Bill  Chadwell  said. 

“Where?” 

“Over  among  the  bushes.” 

“Capture  him.” 

“All  right.” 

Bill  glided  away  into  the  darkness  and  was  gone  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  when  he  returned  with  one  of  the  most  disgusting  looking 
people  Jesse  James  had  ever  seen. 

His  clothes  were  patched  and  fearfully  dirty. 

“Who  are  you?”  Jesse  asked. 

“Jake  Denning.” 

“Who  were  those  fellows  who  just  now  burned  your  house?” 

“Some  fellers  from  Swampville.” 

“Where  is  Swampville?” 

“Three  miles  down  the  river.  It  air  a  little  town.” 

“Who  are  the  other  two  men  who  were  with  you  in  the  house?” 

“My  brothers,  Tump  and  Zeke.” 

“Rather  odd  names.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now  tell  me  what  made  the  people  from  Swampville  come  and 
burn  your  house?” 

Jake  seemed  puzzled  for  some  moments,  but  collecting  himself, 
answered : 

“It  all  came  about  a  quarrel  about  some  o*  them  youngsters 
a-huntin’  on  our  island.” 

“You  object  to  people  hunting  on  your  island?” 

“We  do.” 

“And  they  persisted?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  that  brought  about  the  quarrel?” 

“It  did.” 

“Well,  you  fellows  got  the  worst  of  it.” 

“We  did,  but  two  av  ’em’ll  never  come  back  to  do  it  ag'in.” 

A  new  thought  at  this  moment  entered  Jesse’s  fertile  brain,  and 
he  asked : 

“Is  Swampville  a  large  town?” 

“No;  not  more’n  a  hundred  houses  in  it." 

“Now,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  revenge?” 

“Waal,  ye  jist  bet  we  would.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  you  can.” 

“How?” 

“Go  and  bring  your  brothers  here  and  we’ll  go  and  bum  their 
town  while  they  sleep.” 

“Yes.  an’  cut  their  throats!”  hissed  Jake. 
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"Were  either  of  you  wounded  in  the  fight?” 

“  I  got  er  scratch.  ” 

"And  the  others?” 

“Ain’t  seed  ’em.” 

“Now,  go  quick,  find  your  brothers  and  bring  them  here,  and 
we  will  all  go  together.” 

"We  ain't  ernuff.” 

“But  I’ve  got  more  men  down  at  the  boat.” 

“Boat — yer  got  a  boat?” 

“Yes;  it’s  a  steam  tug,  and  we  are  waiting  for  you.  We  want 
a  chance  to  plunder  the  town.” 

The  miser's  heart  rankled  at  the  loss  of  his  house,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  revenge  on  the  destroyers  filled  him  with  delight. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Frank  James  asked : 

“Jesse,  what  do  you  intend  doing?” 

“Intend  making  a  big  strike.” 

“What?” 

“Take  a  town.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  take  Swampville?” 

“I  do.  Pirates  of  old  used  to  storm  towns  and  sack  them,  why 
not  us?” 

_~  “But  pirates  of  old  had  very  different  obstacles  to  contend  with 
from  what  we  have.  They  had  no  thickly  settled  country  all  about 
them,  as  we  have.” 

“We  can  ruin  Swampville  and  be  far  away  before  morning.” 

In  a  few  moments  they  saw  Jake  returning  with  his  two  vil¬ 
lainous-looking  brothers. 

All  three  were  highly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  being 
even  with  the  men  who  had  destroyed  their  home. 

Jesse  laid  his  plan  before  them,  and  they  eagerly  joined  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  especially  as  they  were  promised  a  share  in  the  spoils. 

“Have  you  all  got  arms?” 

“We’ve  got  our  guns  and  pistols,”  said  Zeke. 

“Are  you  cowards?” 

“No.” 

“Then  come.” 

Zeke  managed  to  whisper  to  his  brother  Tump : 

“Guess,  Tump,  they  don’t  know  nuthin’  at  all  erbout  it,  do 
they?” 

“The  buried  treasure?” 

“  Urnph — humph  !  ” 

“No.” 

“It’s  all  right.” 

“Yer  bet.” 

“We’ll  add  to  it.” 

“Yes,  an’  git  even  wi’  ’em  for  burning  our  house.  Ah,  how  I 
hate  ’em.  Ah,  how  I  want  to  kill  ’em.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“We’ll  do  it,  too.” 

“Yer  bet.” 

The  boat  was  reached  and  all  embarked  on  the  Black  Cloud. 
Jesse  went  to  the  pilot  and  said : 

“Ed,  do  you  know  where  the  town  of  Swampville  is?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  far  is  it?” 

“Three  or  four  miles.” 

“Take  us  there  at  once.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jess?” 

“Take  the  town.” 

Laughing  at  the  idea,  Ed  answered : 

“Well,  Jess,  it’ll  pay  ye.” 

“Will  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Get  under  way  at  once,  and  don’t  let  a  minute  escape  idle  till 
wg  are  before  the  town.” 

In  a  few  moments  the  Black  Cloud  was  steaming  down  the 

“Is  there  gold  there?” 

“I’ll  bet  there’s  more  money  there  than  in  lots  o’  big  towns.” 
river  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed,  and  soon  left  Misers’  Island 
out  of  sight. 

Jesse  had  his  crew  and  the  three  recruits  all  busy  getting  ready 
for  the  coming  engagement.  The  cannons  were  changed  to  the 
bows. 

They,  being  mounted  on  short  carriages,  could  be  easily  brought 
around.  They  are  each  loaded  with  an  iron  ball,  and  then  guns,  re¬ 
volvers  and  cutlasses  brought  up  and  distributed. 

“It  must  be  quick  work,”  said  Jesse.  “We’ll  give  them  a  broad¬ 
side,  and  then  go  in  for  all  you  are  worth.” 

The  James  Boys  now  made  up  a  force  that  was  not  to  be  dis- 
pised  by  any  means.  Jesse  was  in  the  prow  when  the  town  was 

sighted. 

It  was  a  little  place,  carefully  nestled  away  between  the  hills, 
and  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes. 

“There  it  is,”  he  said ;  “get  the  guns  ready.” 

“They  are  ready,”  Wood  Hite  answered,  grimly. 


•“Aim  one  at  the  row  of  houses  on  the  left,  and  one  at  the  row 
of  houses  on  the  right.” 

It  was  done.  The  town  was  dark. 

Only  one  light  shone,  and  that  was  a  lantern  in  a  livery  stable. 
The  engine  was  almost  stopped,  and  they  glided  close  up  to  the 
shore. 

Jesse  had  for  each  man  a  ball  of  cotton  twine  saturated  in  tur¬ 
pentine.  With  these  the  deadly  work  of  destruction  was  to  be 
done. 

“Stand  ready!” 

“All  ready!” 

“Wait  till  the  bow  touches.  Remember,  only  two  men  to  remain 
on  board.  The  others  follow.  The  man  who  shirks  shoot  him 
dead.  We  can’t  have  any  cowards  here  now.” 

“Aye,  aye!” 

The  boat  glided  slowly  up,  and  as  the  bow  touched  the  bank, 
Jesse  cried  :  “Fire  !” 

Bill  Chadwell  and  Jim  Cummins  each  had  a  red  hot  iron,  which 
they  thrust  into  the  touch-holes. 

Boom ! 

Boom ! 

Two  terrific  reports  rang  out.  It  seemed  as  if  winged  destruction 
flew  among  those  houses. 

The  rattling  and  crashing  of  the  heavy  cannon-balls  were  some¬ 
thing  terrible  to  hear. 

“Charge!”  roared  Jesse  .Tames. 

With  sword  in  one  hand  and  revolver  in  the  other,  he  leaped  on 
shore  and  ran  like  a  madman  up  the  street. 

The  scene  that  followed  beggars  description,  but  it  was  taking 
a  town  with  all  the  horror  the  term  implies. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ETHEL  AKD  DICK. 

Dick  Wright  led  the  posse  against  the  James  Boys,  as  they  lay 
concealed  in  Bayou  Menard  on  the  Mississippi. 

They  escaped  Dick,  as  we  have  seen,  but  he  did  not  despair. 

He  returned  to  Keokuk,  and  at  an  early  hour  next  morning, 
with  John  Flynn,  Joe  Taylor  and  A1  Bright,  four  daring  detec¬ 
tives,  set  out  in  a  steam  tug  to  run  down  the  James  Boys. 

They  heard  nothing  of  them.  At  noon  they  came  upon  the  ruins 
of  what  had  the  day  before  been  the  beautiful  village  of  Swamp¬ 
ville.  It  was  now  all  smoking  and  smoldering  ruins. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  said  Dick. 

“Suppose  we  go  ashore  and  see,”  suggested  John  Flynn. 

Ashore  they  went. 

They  found  the  woods  and  banks  covered  with  distressed,  home¬ 
less  people. 

One  old  man,  who  stood  bare-headed  and  infirm,  with  feeble  hands 
leaning  on  his  staff,  was  approached  by  Dick. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  asked  Dick. 

“Gone — all  gone.” 

“What’s  gone?” 

“House.” 

“Who  did  it?” 

“  Don’t  know.  Some  say  misers,  some  say  not.  All  gone — 
all  gone.” 

“You  can’t  get  anything  from  him,”  said  Joe  Taylor.  “Try 
someone  else.” 

Dick  next  approached  a  young  man  whose  arm  was  in  a  sling 
and  whose  head  was  bandaged  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
fight. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  asked.  “What  has  caused  all  this 
ruin?” 

“Well,  stranger,  that  is  a  question  that  puzzles  all  of  us.  We 
can’t  any  of  us  tell  what  has  caused  this  trouble.  It  seems  that 
last  night,  while  we  were  all  asleep  some  men  landed  and  set  the 
town’  on  fire,  and  shot  our  people  as  they  ran.  They  robbed  the 
stores,  burned  and  plundered  every  house  and  left.” 

“Where  did  they  go?” 

“That,  too,  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  their  appearance  here, 
stranger.  We  don’t  know  anything  of  what  became  of  them.” 

“Have  you  no  suspicions?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whom  do  you  suspect?” 

“The  misers  on  Misers’  Island.  Because  two  boys,  Tom  Bragg 
and  Joe  Tittle,  went  on  their  island  to  hunt  for  ducks,  they  not 
only  drove  them  away  from  the  island,  but  they  came  over  just 
at  dark,  seized  Tom  Bragg,  carried  him  over  to  their  island,  and 
were  actually  going  to  put  him  to  death.  We  gathered  up  a 
party,  went  over,  rescued  him,  and  burned  down  their  house. 
Now,  we  had  just  got  back,  and  all  got  snugly  in  bed  and  asleep 
when  these  fiends  poured  in  on  us.” 

Dick  asked  himself  if  the  James  Boys  might  not  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 
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“How  many  of  the  misers  were  there?” 

“Three.  But  they  had  reinforcements.” 

“Do  you  know  what  kind  of  boats  they  came  in?” 

“No.” 

“Did  anyone  see  a  steam  launch  or  tug?” 

“No.  Everybody  was  so  excited  and  bewildered  that  they  saw 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  demons  flying  about  from  place  to  place,  set¬ 
ting  houses  on  fire  and  shooting  down  people.” 

“What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  the  misers  did  it?” 

“They  were  seen.” 

“The  misers?” 

“Yes.” 

“By  some  of  your  people?” 

“A  score  or  more  recognized  them.” 

Dick  then  proposed  that  they  go  to  the  misers’  island  and  search 
it.” 

They  did  so,  but  failed  to  find  anyone.  They  then  returned 
to  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  Swampville,  and  made  a  cai’eful 
s'earch  for  some  other  evidences  of  the  misers,  but  could  find  none. 

As  Dick  Wright  and  John  Flynn  were  walking  along  the  hill¬ 
side,  Dick  said : 

“John,  I  believe  the  James  Bovs  were  in  this.” 

“Do  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“It  is  so  much  like  their  diabolical  work.” 

“What  is  that,  Dick?  It  looks  as  if  something  had  plowed  up 
the  ground.” 

“It  looks  like  a  cannon-ball  had  struck  the  ground.” 

Dick  turned  about  and  looked  back  at  the  river,  as  if  to  get  the 
i*ange  from  whence  the  shot  had  been  fired. 

“John,  let’s  follow  it  up.” 

“What  could  it  lead  to?” 

“A  clew.” 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  found  a  small  cannon-ball, 
such  as  is  used  by  swivels,  lying  half  embedded  in  the  ground. 

“Do  you  see  that.  John?”  cried  Dick. 

“Yes;  it’s  a  small  cannon  shot.” 

“That  confirms  me.” 

_/  “In  what?” 

“That  the  James  Boys  did  it.” 

“I  don  r  see  how  it  can - ” 

“You  don’t.  They  have  two  pieces  of  cannon  on  their  vessel, 
and  they  did  it.  Now,  we  must  get  to  Hannibal  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  get  there.” 

They  went  to  their  boat,  called  aboard  all  the  others,  and  in  a 
few  moments  were  steaming  to  Hannibal.  Dick  Wright  went  ashore 
there,  and,  hunting  up  the  chief  of  police,  made  inquiry  for  the 
pirate  tug. 

She  had  not  been  seen. 

“Do  you  think  she  could  have  passed  since  four  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  without  being  seen?” 

“Hardly;  yet  it’s  possible.” 

He  telegraphed  to  Alton  and  St.rLouis  below,  and  to  Quincy  and 
Keokuk  above,  and  to  towns  along  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  rivers 
to  watch  for  the  tug,  giving  a  complete  description  of  the  same. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  John  Flynn  and  Joe 
Taylor  asked. 

,  “This  will  be  our  headquarters  for  a  while.  We  must  lay  to 
here  until  we  hear  something  of  them. 

Taylor  and  Flynn  went  to  the  tug.  and  Dick  went  to  a  hotel 
where  he  registered,  and  engaging  a  room  went  to  bed. 

He  had  lost  so  much  sleep  that  exhausted  nature  demanded  re¬ 
pose,  and  he  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

He  did  not  wake  until  next  morning.  Dick  had  assumed  a  slight 
disguise,  which  would  deceive  almost  anyone.  Tie  went  down  to 
breakfast  a  little  late,  and  found  but  two  persons  in  the  dining 
room. 

They  were  a  large  man  with  fierce  black  whiskers  and  hair,  and 
a  young  girl  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  Though  both  sat  at 
the  same  table  it  was  quite  apparent  that  they  were  strangers. 

The  girl  had  beautiful  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  was  very 
pretty,  and  Dick  could  not  help  admiring  her,  and  gave  her  more 
attention  than  the  heavily  bearded  man  at  the  table. 

But  there  was  something  strange  about  the  man.  His  dark, 
steel-gray  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  the  detective  like  a  knife,  and  he 
once  or  twice  asked  himself  if  he  had  seen  him  before. 

The  young  lady,  gazing  for  a  moment  first  at  one  stranger  and 
then  on  the  other,  at  last  turned  to  Dick  and  said : 

“I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  can  you  tell  me  when  the  steamer  John 
J.  Roe  will  be  ready  to  sail  south?” 

Tier  voice  was  sweet  as  rippling  music,  and  thrilled  Dick.  It 
almost  made  him  made  because  he  was  not  posted  as  to  the  John  .T. 
Koe. 

“T  do  not  know  to  a  certainty,  but  1  will -ascertain  for  you  dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon.” 


“Thank  you,  sir.  You  are  very  kind.” 

“Are  you  going  on  the  John  J.  Roe?”  asked  the  heavily  bearded 
man. 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  which  startled  Dick  Wright. 
He  could  not  determine,  however,  what  it  was. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“She’ll  not  leave  her  pier  for  a  week.” 

“That  long?” 

“That’s  the  news  on  the  levee,”  answered  the  black-bearded  man. 

She  turned  her  eyes  appealingly  to  Dick,  who  answered : 

“I  will  ascertain  to  a  certainty  for  you.” 

“Please  do.” 

“You’ll  find  it  as  I  have  stated,”  said  the  black-whiskered  man. 

“I — I — don’t  doubt  it,”  the  young  girl  answered,  and  Dick 
thought  he  observed  a  shudder  pass  over  her  as  she  spoke. 

“The  John  J.  Roe  is  an  old  tub  that  ought  never  again  be  put 
on  the  river,”  said  the  big  man  with  black  whiskers. 

“How  long  has  she  been  idle?” 

“For  years.  In  1861  the  John  J.  Roe  was  one  of  the  best 
steamboats  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  but  now  she  is  a  tub  that  has 
been  abandoned.  The  idea  of  fitting  her  up  for  another  voyage 
is  nonsense,”  said  the  man  with  the  black  whiskers. 

Dick  ventured  no  answer.  The  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  shun 
the  man  with  the  black  beard]  asked  Dick : 

“Are  you  going  down  the  river?” 

“For  a  short  distance.” 

“Then  you  will  not  go  on  the  John  J.  Roe?” 

“No.” 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  a  little  bit  disappointed,  and  Dick  felt 
sorry  that  he  was  not  going  on  the  same  steamer  with  the  pretty 
girl. 

As  she  rose  and  left  the  dining  room  he  followed  close  at  her 
side,  and  in  the  hall  asked : 

“What  name,  please,  shall  I  call  on  to  give  my  information 
concerning  the  boat?” 

“Ethel  Elliott.” 

“Thank  you.  I  will  obtain  the  information  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can,  and  will  give  it  to  you.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  you  are  very  kind,”  said  Ethel. 

“Do  you  know  him?”  asked  Dick. 

“The  man  at  the  table?” 

Dick  nodded. 

“No,  sir.” 

“How  long1  have  you  been  at  this  hotel?” 

“A  week.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  that  man  before?” 
rvo,  sir. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  annoying  you  with  these  questions,  but  I 
have  an  object  in  them  which  I  may  some  time  be  able  to  explain. 
I  hope  I  may  soon  see  you  again.” 

With  a  bow  he  was  gone,  «and  Ethel  went  to  her  room  with 
strange  impressions  about  the  two  men  slie  had  met  at  breakfast. 
One  she  detested,  the  other  she  liked. 

Who  were  they?  she  asked  herself,  for  she  had  not  learned  the 
name  of  either. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  JOHN  J.  ROE. 

“Are  you  going  to  the  steamer?” 

These  were  the  words  which  greeted  Dick  Wright  on  reaching  the 
pavement. 

lie  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  was  not  a  little,  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  was  the  man  with  black  whiskers  whom  he  had  seen 
at  the  table. 

“Yes.” 

“Thought  I’d  go  along.” 

“Are  you  going  down  the  river?” 

“Yes.” 

“On  the  John  J.  Roe?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Why  do  you  risk  your  life  on  a  boat  that  you  think  ought  to 
be  condemned?” 

The  man  with  the  black  whiskers  chuckled  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said: 

“I  guess  they’ll  get  her  fixed  up  so  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  thing  going  down.” 

“Do  you  live  in  Hannibal?” 

“No.” 

“In  St.  Louis?” 

“No.” 

“Where?” 

“In  Memphis.” 

“Then  you  are  going  to  Memphis?" 

“Yes.  Where  are  you  going?” 
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After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Dick  said : 

*T  am  going  to  St.  Louis.” 

“St.  Louis?  When?” 

“In  a  few  days.” 

“You  are  waiting  here  on  some  business?” 

“Yes,  1  am  waiting  here  on  some  business,”  Dick  answered. 
“Well,  you  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
young  lady  you  met  at  the  table.” 

“Do  you  know  her?” 

“No.” 

“Ever  see  her  before  this  morning?” 

“Never.” 

Then  a  few  moments’  silence  ensued,  to  be  broken  by  the  man 
with  the  black  whiskers  asking : 

“Have  you  read  the  Hannibal  Clipper  of  this  morning?” 

“No.” 

“Here  it  is.  Do  you  see  that?” 

He  pointed  to  an  item  about  the  destruction  of  Swampville  by  a 
party  of  unknown  fiends. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  he  asked. 

“It  was  simply  fiendish.” 

“Of  course  it  was.” 

“Has  anything  been  done  to  capture  the  perpetrators  of  such 
a  heinous  crime?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“What?” 

“Sheriff  and  posse  scour  the  country.” 

“Have  they  anv  clew?” 

“No.” 

Then  the  man  with  black  whiskers  after  chuckling  a  few  moments 
to  himself  turned  to  Dick  and  asked : 

“Who  did  you  say  did  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“But  you  must  have  an  idea.  ” 

“The  people  say  those  misers  did  it.” 

The  eyes  of  the  man  with  t.he  black  whiskers  sparkled  at  the 
newly  gained  information. 

“They  do?”  he  asked.  “Who  says  they  say  it?” 

Dick  was  trapped.  Despite  all  his  shrewdness  he  had  allowed 
the  man  with  black  whiskers  to  lead  him  into  a  trap. 

He  glanced  at  the  paper,  but  it  offered  him  no  aid.  It  said  not  a 
word  about  the  suspicion  he  had  expressed. 

“I  heard  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  people.” 

“I  thought  you  had  not  heard  of  it  at  all.” 

“Yes,  I  did.  I  had  heard  of  it,  but  it  was  not  in  my  mind.” 
Then  Dick  felt  like  kicking  himself  for  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  this  discussion  at  all. 

It  is  the  province  of  a  detective  to  interrogate  and  not  be  inter¬ 
rogated. 

Now,  Dick  had  allowed  the  stranger  with  black  whiskers  to  get 
the  start  of  him,  and  how  was  he  to  get  even  with  him? 

“Do  you  really  think  it  was  the  misers?”  asked  he  of  the^dack 
whiskers. 

“I  don’t  know.  What  do  you  think?”  Dick  asked,  determined 
to  change  matters  and  become  himself  the  interrogator. 

“I  don’t  know.  Someone  hinted  it  was  the  James  Boys.” 

“Are  they  here?” 

“Where?” 

“On  the  river.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Do  people  think  so?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“They  must  think  so  if  they  think  they  did  it.” 

“Oh,  not  necessarily.” 

“Why  not  necessarily?” 

Dick  had  taken  the  subject  in  hand  and  was  now  handling  it 
with  vigor,  plying  the  man  with  the  black  whiskers  with  questions 
at  a  rate  that  he  found  it  inconvenient  to  answer. 

The  black-whiskered  man  gave  Dick  Wright  a  glance  of  fire,  bit. 
his  lip,  and  said  : 

“It’s  impossible  to  answer  all  your  questions.” 

“You  really  think  it  was  the  James  Boys  yourself,  don’t  you?” 
said  Dick. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“John  Gault.” 

“Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Gault?” 

“In  Missouri.” 

“In  St.  Louis?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  is  your  business?” 

“I  am  a  tanner.” 

“A  tanner — what  street?” 

‘1  am  out  of  business  now.” 

“Looking  for  a  job  here,  are  you?” 

“  Yes,  I  was.  ” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  found  it.” 


“Oh,  no.  I  have  given  up  finding  it,  and  now  I  am  away  to 
Memphis.  What  is  your  name?” 

“John  White.” 

“Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  White?” 

“Chicago.” 

“What’s  your  line?”  , 

“Commercial  traveler,”  said  Dick. 

Dick  never  felt  any  hesitation  in  telling  an  absolute  falsehood 
when  it  became  positively  necessary  to  do  so. 

He  knew  the  man  with  black  whiskers  was  trying  to  deceive 
him,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  the  man  had  his  suspicions  aroused. 

“Well,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  White,  as  we  need  stay  here  longer,” 
said  the  man  calling  himself  Gault. 

With  this  they  parted,  Dick  going  in  the  dix-ection  of  the  steamer 
he  wished  to  inquire  about. 

Dick  went  from  the  deck  of  the  John  .T.  Itoe,  after  having  se¬ 
cured  the  desii’ed  information  for  Ethel  Elliott,  and  walked  across 
tho  levee  to  the  street. 

The  distance  was  not  great,  but  the  levee  on  the  water  front 
at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  is  very  steep. 

He  was  passing  a  saloon,  when  someone  touched  his  arm. 

Looking  about,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  companion,  Mr.  Gault. 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  he  asked. 

“Where?” 

“Have  a  smile,”  and  Gault  nodded  significantly  at  the  door  of  the 
saloon. 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“What,  never  irrigate?” 

“No.” 

“Fumigate,  don’t  you?” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Smoke.” 

“  Sometimes.” 

“Come  in  and  fumigate.” 

“Confound  the  scoundrel,  can  I  never  get  rid  of  him?”  the 
detective  asked  himself. 

But  there  was  no  excuse  or  help  for  it,  and  he  went  into  the 
saloon  with  him  and  took  a  cigai\ 

“Sit  down  and  let’s  have  a  talk,”  said  Gault. 

“Thank  yoxx — you  must  excuse  me,  because  I  am  very  busy.  I 
have  some  important  letters  to  write.” 

“Oh,  certainly,  but  I’ll  see  you  again.” 

“Oh,  yes„  certainly.” 

“Good-day.” 

“  Good-day.  ” 

The  detective  was  gone  but  a  moment  when  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  beamed  on  the  face  of  the  man  calling  himself  Gault, 
and  he  said : 

“I  have  got  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  have  got  him  sure,  and  no 
mistake.  Oh,  Dick  Wright,  you  are  shrewd,  but  Jesse  James  can 
outwit  you.” 

Gault  was  none  other  than  Jesse  James  in  disguise. 

Dick  Wright  reached  the  hotel  and  asked  to  see  Miss  Elliott. 
She  asked  that;  he  be  shown  to  her  room,  and  as  soon  as  he  en¬ 
tered  asked : 

“When  does  the  John  J.  Roe  sail?" 

“In  one  week,”  he  answered. 

“Then  that  man  was  right.” 

“He  was.” 

“Oh !  I  dislike  him,  I  don’t  know  why  I  am  afraid  of  him.” 

Dick  Wright  did  not  have  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  her  that  the 
man  whom  she  feared  was  to  be  one  of  her  fellow  passengers  on  the 
.John  J.  Roe,  so  he  deftly  changed  the  conversation  to  other  topics, 
and  shortly  afterward  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JESSE  AS  A  PASSENGER. 

All  Hannibal  slept  that  night  as  calmly  and  unconcernedly  as  if 
no  danger  threatened  any  lnnnan  being  in  all  the  country. 

Thei’e  was  no  unusual  stir  next  morning. 

Dick  Wright  and  his  little  band  of  faithful  detectives  were  on 
board  their  tug. 

It  was  late  that  day  befoi’e  Dick  Wright  and  John  Flynn  awoke 
from  their  sleep. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Dick?”  John  asked  as  the  detective  be¬ 
gan  washing  himself. 

“I  am  going  ashore,”  was  the  answer. 

“Going  ashore?” 

“Yes.” 

“Won’ll  be  sure  to  be  seen  by  some  of  the  James  Boys.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I  will,  but,  John,  I  want  you  to  run  down  the 
river  and  search  every  creek  and  bayou  that  leads  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  the  James  Boys’  tug  is  not  lurk¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.” 
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“All  right.” 

“Now,  John,  if  you  find  the  pirate  you  may  be  sure  that  she 
will  fight.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“Hadn’t  you  better  appeal  to  the  chief  of  police  and  get  a  few 
extra  hands?” 

“Yes,  1  will.” 

“You  can  exercise  my  authority  in  the  matter,  John.” 

“I  will.” 

“Now,  I'm  going  ashore  and  your  leaving  the  city  may  remove 
any  suspicion  of  me.” 

The  carpenters  were  busy  at  work  on  the  steamboat  and  every 
arrangement  was  being  made  to  get  the  vessel  away  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Painters  were  painting,  glaziers,  were  putting  in,  glass,  and  the 
constant  ring  of  hammers  and  rasping  of  saws  filled  the  air  with 
a  terrible  din. 

But  Dick  was  not  destined  to  leave  his  tug  unnoticed.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  pavement  of  the  river  front  street  before  he 
was  accosted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gault. 

“Hello,  White,”  he  said. 

“Hello,  Gault,”  said  Dick. 

“Snug  craft  that.” 

“Will  be  when  it’s  finished,”  answered  Dick,  pretending  that  he 
thought  the  fellow  had  reference  to  the  John  J.  Roe. 

“Oh,  not  the  steamboat  that  is  building.” 

“What  then?” 

“The  boat — the  tug  you  just  left.”" 

Dick  knew  now  that  he  had  been  discovered  and  that  further 
attempt  at  concealment  was  useless. 

“Yes — yes,  it’s  a  fair  craft.” 

“Where  were  you  last  night?” 

“  I  went  out  with  a  friend.  ” 

“Have  a  good  time?” 

“Fair.” 

Dick  walked  on  to  the  hotel,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 

“Confound  that  fellow  Gault!  He  is  the  height  of  impertinence! 
What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  him?” 

He  w7ent  straight  to  the  hotel,  and  was  going  to  his  room,  when 
he  met  Ethel  in  the  hallway. 

.  “Oh,  Mr.  White,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  missed  you  so  much 
last  night.” 

“Did  you?” 

Somehow  it  was  very1  pleasant  to  be  missed  by  such  a  sweet 
little  creature  as  she  was. 

“Oh,  yes;  and  I  had  such,  a  terrible  dream  about  you.” 

“Did  you?”  * 

“Yes,  I — I  thought  that  you  were  among  a  lot  of  terrible  men, 
who  w7ere  going  to  murder  you.” 

He  smiled  when  he  thought  how  near  the  drean&had  come  to  be¬ 
ing  a  terrible  reality  with  him.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  shock¬ 
ing  her  by  telling  anything  about  his  dangers,  and  with  a  careless 
laugh  he  said : 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  dream.  Dreams  are  nothing 
to  worry  you  with  ;  forget  it  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“But  I  want  to  tell  you  more.” 

“What  more?”  -■* 

“He  w7as  one  pf  them.” 

“Who?”  ‘  " 

-  “The  man  calling  himself  Gault.” 

♦  “Do  you  knowr  him?” 

,“Oh,  I  dread  him,  I  don’t  know  why,  Mr.  White,  but  I  do  dread 
that  man.  There  is  something  about  him  which  I  can’t  explain, 
but — but  he  is  a  bad  man,  I  know.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  him.  He  shall  not  harm  you.” 

“I — I  don't  know  why  I  dread  this  voyage.” 

“Dowm  the  river?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Why  should  you  dread  it?” 

“I  don’t  know7;  but  the  boat,  I’m  afraid  of  it.  Why  could  not 
uncle  have  selected  some  other  boat  than  the  John  J.  Roe  for  me?” 

Perhaps  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  that  would  make  the  trip 
through  to  New  Orleans  without  change.” 

“Maybe  he  did  not,  but  I’m  afraid  of  the  journey.  Oh,  I  wish 
you  could  go.” 

Then  she  saw  that  her  speech  was  a  bold  one,  and  she  blushed 
quite  profusely. 

Dick  Wright  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

“I  wish  I  could  go.” 

“Can’t  you?” 

“I  can’t  say.  I  fear  not.  I  will  try  to  go,  but  it  is  yet  too  early 
for  me  to  say  whether  I  will  go  or  not.” 

She  saw7  that  he  was  perplexed,  and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  think 
of  it.  Ethel  turned  about  and  was  going'  to  her  room,  when  lie 
suddenly  sprang  to  her  side,  and  seizing  her  hand  in  his,  said: 

“Miss  Elliott,  pardon  me,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to 


you  before  you  go.  I  want  to  say  that — that  you  can  rest  assured 
that  I  w7ill  not  be  far  away  from  you  at  any  time,  and  should  dan¬ 
ger  hover  nigh  you 'I  will  be  on  hand  to  avert  it.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“And  he - ” 

“The  man  calling  himself  Gault,”  she  interrupted. 

“Yes,  I  will  see  that  he  does  not  harm  you.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“I  will  watch  him  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and  he  will  not  escape 
my  notice]” 

Then  Dick  left  her  and  went  out  upon  the  veranda  in  front  of 
the  hotel. 

There  stood  Gault  coolly  smoking  a  cigar  and  looking  down  upon 
the  river. 

“Have  a  weed,  Mr.  White?”  he  said,  handing  a  cigar  to  Dick. 

Dick  took  it,  though  he  felt  very  much  like  rejecting  it. 

“Do  you  see  that?” 

“What?”  asked  Dick. 

The  fellow  pointed  with  his  forefinger  at  the  tug  which  was 
steaming  down  the  river. 

“Your  boat.” 

“Why  do  you  say  my  boat?” 

“Well,  it  is  yours,  isn’t  it?” 

“No.” 

“I  thought  it  w7as.  Where  is  it  going?” 

“How  should  I  know?” 

“I  thought  you  knew  all,  as  you  were  on  board  of  her  so  very 
lately.” 

“What  signifies  that?  I  went  on  board  her  to  see  a  friend,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Because  you  went  on  board  the  John  J.  Roe 
yesterday  is  no  proof  that  you  own  the  boat,  or  that  you  know7  any¬ 
thing  about  its  destination.” 

The  fellow  was  really  becoming  insolent,  and  turning  about 
Dick  walked  away  from  him. 

He  hurried  down  the  street  to  give  his  temper  an  opportunity  to 
cool. 

“She  fears  him,”  he  said  to  himself.  “The  villain  has  in  some 
wray  given  her  some  cause  to  fear  him — of  that  I  am  perfectly  well 
convinced.  The  scoundrel  has  been  threatening  her.  But  she  does 
not  know  that  he  is  going  on  board  the  same  craft  with  her.  Ah ! 
if  she  knew  it,  she  would  almost  die  with  horror.  I  don't  blame  her, 
for  if  ever  there  wras  a  villain  he  is  one.” 

He  was  reckless  as  to  his  course,  for  he  only  cared  to  walk  off 
his  passion,  and  when  he  found  himself  at  the  wrest  end  of  the 
city  limits  he  was  a  little  surprised.  Turning  quickly  about  he 
was  retracing  his  steps  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  Mr.  Gault. 

“Hello!”  said  Dick. 

“Hello!”  returned  Gault. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Out  for  a  walk.  Where  are  you  going?” 

“The  same.” 

At  this  moment  there  came  on  the  startled  air  the  distant  boom 
of  a  small  cannon  far  dowm  the  river.  The  men  who  had  just 
met  both  started  back  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  looks  of  inquiry. 

Boom ! 

Boom ! 

Boom ! 

Then  followed  more  faintly  rattling  volleys  of  small  arms. 

Dick  Wright’s  eyes  glowed  with  the  glory  of  battle.  Oh.  how 
he  wished  he  wras  on  board  his  small  tug  to  take  part  in  the  conflict. 

John  Flynn  he  knew  had  found  the  James  Boys  and  was  driv¬ 
ing  them  hard. 

The  boom  of  the  little  cannon  w7ent  on,  and  the  shouts  of  the  com¬ 
batants  could  be  heard. 

He  almost  forgot  Gaiilt,  and  wheeling  about  he  hurried  rapidly 
toward  the  river.  He  w7alked  at  first,  and  then  he  ran.  nor  did  he 
stop  until  lie  w7as  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Mississippi. 

Then  he  saw  a  sight  that  filled  him  with  frenzy.  The  pirate  tug 
was  steaming  out  across  the  river,  and  after  her  came  his  own 
tug  firing  one  gun. 

“Why  don’t  they  use  both?”  he  cried. 

“Because  one  is  disabled,”  answered  a  deep  voice  at  his  side. 

“You  here?”  he  shouted,  as  on  wheeling  about  he  saw  Mr.  Gault. 

“Yes,”  Gault  answered. 

“Why  did  you  come?” 

“Why  did  you  come?” 

“To  see  the  fight.” 

“So  did  I.” 

After  all  there  was  nothing  strange  and  unnatural  in  the  man 
wanting  to  see  the  fight,  and  Dick  said  no  more. 

Dick  watched  the  fight  w7ith  no  little  degree  of  concern. 

“The  pirate  is  retreating,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  but  the  other  boat  is  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight."  said 
Gault.  He  spoke  truly,  ns  Dick  was  forced  to  admit.  His  own 
boat  had  one  gun  disabled,  and  by  bad  handling  of  the  other 
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doing  the  pirate  but  little  damage,  while  the  other  tug  was  handling 
the  two  small  swivels  with  wonderful  skill. 

Scarce  was  one  tired  and  pulled  forward  to  be  loaded,  ere  the 
second  was  shoved  into  the  port,  and  sV.it  a  bullet  whizzing  at  her 
pursuer,  to  be  pulled  back  and  the  other  shoved  forward  in  its 
place. 

The  short  smoke-stack  of  the  little  tug  was  shot  off  close  to  the 

deck. 

Then  her  pilot-wheel  was  shattered,  and  the  man  holding  it  fear¬ 
fully  wounded.  The  detective’s  boat  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and 
turned  into  shore,  leaving  the  James  Boys  and  their  craft  to  escape. 

“Your  friends  are  whipped,”  said  Gault. 

“You  talk  as  if  you  exulted  in  it.” 

“No,  sir.  I  know  nothing  of  either  party,  I  assure  you,  and 
don’t  understand  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.” 

He  spoke  so  innocently  that  the  detective  half  believed  him. 

The  river  shore  was  lined  with  people,  drawn  out  by  the  fight, 
wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

When  the  craft  ,  of  the  detective  came  in  to  shore,  he  hurried 
down  to  learn  what  damage  it  had  sustained. 

It  was  badly  used  up.  One  of  the  policemen  had  been  killed,  and 
Dick’s  pilot  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  police  boat  was  unsafe, 
and  he  telegraphed  to  St.  Louis  for  another. 

It  came,  and,  manning.it  with  a  good  cx*ew,  he  set  out  to  find  the 
pirate,  but  nowhere  could  it  be  found. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  John  J.  Roe  was  fitted  up  and  got  ready  for 
her  voyage. 

One  among  the  first' to  register  was  Mr.  Gault,  of  Gault,  Missouri. 
The  man  was,  as  the  reader  is,aware,  Jesse  James  in  disguise. 

“Now  let  the  fool  search  for  the  tug.  I  will  take  a  voyage  on 
the  John  J.  Roe,  one  of  her  first  passengers,”  said  Jesse  James, 
and  the  bandit  king  chuckled  to  himself. 

He  was  more  than  delighted  when  Ethel  Elliott  came  aboard. 

“My  boat  and  crew  are  below  waiting  for  us,”  said  Jesse  to  him¬ 
self.  “Everything  works  well.” 


CHAPTER  XI Y. 

SUSPECTED. 

The  John  J.  Roe  was  slow  about  starting.  The  shore  was  lined 
with  people  who  came  to  see  the  great  vessel  launch  forth  upon  her 
voyage. 

So  long  had  she  been  tied  up  ashore  that  it  was  like  launching 
a  new  vessel.  In  fact,  she  was  almost  new  throughout. 

Painted  up  and  furnished  in  elegant  style,  the  great  vessel  looked 
not  a  little  unlike  a  palace  as  she  lay  at  the  dock. 

The  last  load  of  freight  had  been  brought  aboard,  the  last  pas¬ 
senger  was  on  deck,  and  the  stage  plank  was  pulled  in. 

“Cast  off  line!”  cried  the  captain’s  mate. 

Then  came  the  usual  he-l-oho !  and  pulling  on  the  lines. 

At  the  same  time  the  ponderous  wheels  began  slowly  revolving, 
dashing  the  water  in  foaming  spray  to  the  stern,  and  the  great 
vessel  slowly,  very  slowly  at  first,  moved  away  from  the  shore. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  She  is  gone,”  Jesse  James  chuckled  to  himself  as 
he  stood  on  the  fore  deck  and  watched  the  receding  shore.  “Now, 
she  is  on  her  voyage,  and  she  will  never  make  it.  All  the  gold  is 
in  the  hull.  I  know  where  the  silver  and  gold  for  the  New  Orleans 
mint  lies  concealed,  but  ha,  ha,  ha !  ” 

As  he  turned  about  he  saw  an  old  man  standing  on  the  deck  near 
him. 

His  face  was  pale,  his  beard  long  and  white,  as  well  as  his  hair, 
but  his  listless  eye  had  something  like  a  youthful  flash  in  it. 

Jesse  gave  the  old  fellow  a  critical  look. 

He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  though  his  form  was  as  straight 
as  a  man  of  twenty.  He  wore  a  long  frock  coat,  and  black  pants, 
with  a  gray  vest.  His  silk  hat  wap  black  and  glossy. 

Jesse  watched  the  old  man  for  some  moments,  but  as  soon  as 
the  old  fellow  saw  that  he  was  watched  he  walked  away. 

“He’s  shy,”  thought  the  bandit. 

The  bandit  rose  and  entered  the  ladies’  cabin. 

“She’s  aboard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  will  see  her  now  and  make  known 
to  her  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being  a  fellow  passenger.” 

Ethel  Elliott  was  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin  when  he  came 
in,  and  she  did  not  see  him  until  he  was  at  her  side.  \ 

“You  have  begun  your  voyage,”  he  said. 

“What!”  she  cried,  “are  you  here?” 

“Yes.” 

She  sank  on  a  sofa  and  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 

“I — I — didn’t  dream  of  it.” 

“Hope  we  may  have  a  pleasant  voyage,  Miss  Elliott.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“The  cabin  is  suffocatingly  hot  and  close,”  thought  Ethel.  I 
will  put  on  my  shawl  and  go  out  on  deck.’ 

She  threw  her  shawl  about  her  shoulders  and  went  out  on  deck. 


She  was  standing  leaning  against  the  rail,  when  a  voice  at  her 
side  said : 

“Too  close  inside  for  you?” 

To  her  horror  it  was  Gault. 

“Yes.” 

She  turned  about  and  was  going. 

“Wait.” 

“Sir?” 

“I  want  to  speak  with  you.” 

“What  about?” 

“I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  am  on  a  witness  stand.” 

She  was  going,  when  he  placed  a  hand  on  her  arm  and  said : 
“Stop.” 

“Unhand  me,  or  I  will  scream.” 

“I  must - ” 

At  this  moment  a  hand  clutched  Jesse  James’  arm  with  a  vise¬ 
like  grip. 

“  Stop,  sir.  Release  her !  ” 

Jesse’s  eyes  flashed  a  dangerous  fire,  and  wheeling  about  he  saw 
standing  before  him  the  old,  white-haired,  white-bearded  man. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Lemuel  Bates.” 

“Why  do  you  interfere?”  * 

“The  young  lady  does  not  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“I  want  to  explain.” 

“Release  her.” 

“Old  man - ” 

“Release  her.” 

“You  are  digging  a  pitfall  for  yourself.  Be  careful  how  you 
trifle  with  me.” 

“Oh,  nonsense.  I’ve  seen  many  a  bully  before.  I  mean  what 
1  say  when  I  say  you  must  not  persecute  this  lady.” 

Jesse  felt  those  words  sink  in  his  very  soul,  and  his  hand,  which 
still  held  the  frightened  girl,  trembled  a  moment,  then  relaxed  its 
hold,  and  she  went  to  the  cabin. 

The  old  man  was  turning  away,  when  Jesse  seized  his  arm. 
“Stay.” 

“Well,  sir?” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I  have  told  you  my  name  is  Lemuel  Bates.” 

“Do  you  live  in  New  Orleans?” 

“I  said  so.  Go  to  the  United -States  mint  when  you  get  there, 
and  see  if  you  can’t  find  Lemuel  Bates.” 

Jesse  James  was  still  aft  when  the  old  gentleman  entered  the 
cabin,  where  poor,  frightened  Ethel  sat  on  a  sofa  sobbing  in 
her  terror  and  dread. 

“I  beg  pardon,  young  lady,  for  this  intrusion.” 

“No  intrusion,  sir.  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“I  suppose  so;’s*. 

“  Sit  here  by  my  side.  ” 

“Thank  you.” 

He  sat  down. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  rescuing  me  from  that  villain.” 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  it.”.  ' 

“I  must.  I  felt  that  F  would  die  if  someone  did  not  come  to  my 
relief.”  * 

“I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  him,  if  you  have  no  objection?” 

“I  have  none.” 

“Do  you  know  his  name?” 

“Gault.” 

“That  is  the  name  under  which  he  registered,  but  it  is  not  his 
real  name.” 

“What  is  his  real  name?” 

“I  cannot  say  now — I  don’t  believe  it  is  Gault.” 

“This  is  the  only  name  I  know  him  by.” 

“How  long  have  you  known  him?” 

“Not  long.” 

“Where  did  you  first  meet  him?” 

“At  Hannibal.” 

“Never  before?” 

“No.” 

“And  has  he  been  persistently  persecuting  you  ever  since?” 
“He  has.” 

“For  whaj:  cause?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  I  have  to  inform  you,  young  lady,  that  your  persecutor  is 
going  to  New  Orleans  on  this  boat.” 

“Then  may  heaven  help  me — I  cannot  survive  the  voyage  in  his 
company.” 

“Be  brave  and  he  shall  not  harm  yon.” 

“I  will  try  to  be  brave.” 

“Can  you  confide  in  me?” 

“I  believe  I  can.” 

“Then  I  assure  you  he  will  not  harm  yo«.” 

“I  had  better  get  off  the  boat  at  St.  Louis.” 
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“1  would  rather  you  would  not.” 

“Why?” 

"1  have  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  continue  the  voyage,  and  you 
shall  not  be  harmed.” 

The  old  man  said  many  other  things  to  assure  her  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  leaving  her  added : 

“Be  comforted,  now,  and  believe  ml  that  no  harm  shall  befall 
you.  ” 

“I  do  believe  you.” 

She  went  to  her  stateroom  a  few  moments  later,  and  turning  on 
the  light  saw  an  envelope  on  the  floor.  It  had  evidently  been 
dropped  through  the  transom. 

Picking  it  up  she  found  it  addressed  to  herself. 

“What  can  it  mean?”  she  asked  herself. 

Quickly  tearing  open  the  envelope,  she  read  : 

“Don’t  be  alarmed.  I  am  near  you,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
defend  you  from  danger.  White.” 

Then  she  remembered  what  her  friend  White  had  promised  her 
at  Hannibal. 

“Oh,  can  it  be  that  he  is  aboard?  Yes,  he  is.  Of  course  he  is. 
and  now  I  begin  to  have  my  suspicions  aroused.  However,  be  it  as 
it  may,  I  shall  feel  much  safer  than  I  felt  before,  now  that  I 
know  he  is  on  board.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  old  man  who  had  befriended  her  was  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  and- thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  forward  cabin. 

His  brow  was  cafttracted  into  a  little  bundle  of  knots  and  cords, 
and  he  was  evidently  sorely  puzzled  on  some  question. 

"I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  will  investigate  the  matter  and  see.” 

He  sauntered  leisurely  out  on  deck.  A  rough,  sailor-looking 
fellow  met  him,  and  said : 

“Er  man  wants  ter  see  yer.” 

“Who?”  asked  Bates. 

“Dun  know.” 

“Where?” 

“Aft.” 

Bates  was  hurrying  aft  along  the  narrow  passage  just  outside  the 
cabin,  when  as  he  was  passing  a  wheel  house  there  came  a  flash  of 
fire  from  the  darkness,  a  sharp  report,  and  the  old  man  fell  with  a 
groan. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  That’s  settled,”1  hissed  a  villainous  voice,  and  a 
pair  of  feet  scampered  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  DOUBT. 

The  wildest  confusion  immediately  prevailed  on  board  the  John 
J.  Roe. 

“Who  fired  that  shot?”  demanded  the  captain. 

“A  man  aft,”  answered  someone. 

“Where?” 

“He  was  at  the  wheel  house.” 

“Capture  him.  Is  anybody  hurt?”  N 

“He  killed  an  old  man.” 

By  this  time,  however,  the  old  man  was  staggering  to  his  feet. 

“I  am  not  killed,”  he  answered.  “I  am  not  hurt.” 

“Didn’t  the  bullet  hit  you?” 

“No.” 

“Why  did  you  fall?” 

The  old  man  mumbled  out  some  answer  to  this,  but  it  was  un¬ 
intelligible  to  those  near. 

“He  is  dazed  by  the  bullet,”  whispered  someone. 

The  women  were  screaming  and  children  crying,  and  perfect 
pandemonium  reigned  within  the  boat. 

The  captain  went  to  Hie  old  man,  and  taking  his  arm,  said  : 

“Come  forward,  sir — let  ns  see  if  you  are  wounded.” 

“I  assure  you  I  am  not  hurt.” 

He  was  ushered  into  the  cabin,  however,  regardless  of  his  pro¬ 
tests  that  he  was  not  hurt  and  made  to  sit  down. 

Nothing  could  be  made  out  of  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  to 
his  stateroom. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  a  smile  lighted  up\his  face. 
Closing  the  door,  he  drew  down  the  transom  blinds,  and  turning  on 
the  light,  discovered  a  hole  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  above  the 
heart. 

“The  rascal  shoots  well.”  he  said. 

Taking  off  his  coat  and  vest,  there  under  his  shirt  was  a  neat, 
well-made  chain  armor  fitting  close  to  the  body,  in  which  was  em¬ 
bedded  a  bullet. 

“  Well  done.  1 1  served  me  a  good  purpose  that  time.  Now  let 
me  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  villain.  Who  is  he?” 

The  old  man  removed  his  tail  hat,  took  off  his  white  wig  and 


snowy  beard,  and  the  reader  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  trans¬ 
formation. 

He  was  Dick  Wright,  the  detective. 

Laying  aside  that  disguise,  he  quickly  changed  his  clothes  for  a 
rough  boatman’s  suit  he  had  put  in  his  valise,  and  his  hair  was 
changed  to  a  red  curly  wig,  his  beard  a  short  dark  brown. 

His  tall  silk  hat  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Bates  gave  place  to  a  soft  felt 
hat. 

The  disguise  being  complete,  he  went  to  the  rear  door  of  his 
stateroom,  which  opened  on  the  outside  deck. 

He  listened  a  long  time.  Then  he  turnfH.  off  his  light,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  curtain  over  the  little  transom  window,  took  a  peep  with¬ 
out.  All  was  still  and  quiet.  No  one  was  near,  and  he  softly 
opened  the  door. 

Dick  Wright  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  was  dangerous 
had  he  met  Gault.  But  Gault  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“I  have  my  doubts  yet  if  the  villain  recognized  me.  If  he  did, 
well  and  good;  I  can  play  three  or  four  characters  here.” 

IJe  crept  slowly  down  the  tier  of  doors  along  the  outside,  count¬ 
ing  as  he  went,  until  he  had  counted  nineteen. 

“This  is  her  door,”  he  said. 

He  paused  and  gave  three  light  taps.  Then  he  listened  for  a 
long  time  to  hear  some  response.  None  came.  Then  he  gave  three 
more  taps  just  a  little  louder. 

Someone  was  moving  about  within. 

Tap,  tap,  tap !  still  louder. 

“Who  is  there?”  asked  a  voice  close  to  the  door. 

“Miss  Elliott?”  he  called  softly. 

“Well?” 

“It  is  I.” 

“Who?” 

He  remembered  now  that  he  had  called  himsllf  John  White,  and 
he  said : 

“John  White.” 

“What!  Is  it  possible?”  the  girl  asked. 

“I  don’t  dare  speak  loud,  Miss  Elliott,  for  I  will  be  heard  by 
those  whom  we  don’t  want  to  hear  us.” 

“Shall  I  let  you  come  in?” 

“If  you  please.” 

He  heard  the  bolt  click,  and  the  door  was  about  to  open,  when 
he  saw  a  dark  shadow  gliding  forward  from  a  little  lower  down, 
and  in  a  suppressed  whisper  said : 

“  Whist !  not  now.  Lock  your  door.  ” 

Then  he  crept  forward  to  a  dark  corner. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  the  detective  asked  himself.  “Ha!  there 

are  two  of  them.” 

» 

The  two  forms  came  only  a  step  or  two  at  a  time,  halting  each 
moment  to  listen. 

When  they  were  within  three  paces  of  the  detective  they  came 
to  a  halt,  and  one  of  them  said : 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  the  old  man  is  the  detective.” 

“Then  give  him  a  rest.  'His  promise,  though,  to  help  the  girl 
makes  me  hate  him.” 

Gault,  or  rather  Jesse  James,  for  the  reader  knows  him  by  this 
time,  wheeled  about  and  started  quickly  along  the  narrow  pas¬ 
sageway  right  toward  Dick  Wright.  The  detective  tried  to  get  out 
of  his  way,  but  it  was  impossible. 

He  came  rushing  along  at  a  headlong  speed,  struck  his  foot 
against  Dick,  and  plunged  over  him  head  over  heels. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  cried  Bill  Chadwell. 

Jesse’s  head  had  struck  a  piecl*  of  timber,  and  he  was  stunned 
and  unconscious  from  the  fall. 

“What  is  it,  Cap?” 

No  answer. 

But  at  this  moment  Bill  Chadwell  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  crouch¬ 
ing  object  and  leaped  upon  it. 

“Aha  !  I  have  you  !  ” 

It  was  a  fearful  struggle.^The  boat  kept  steadily  on,  and  the  two 
men  clung  to  each  other  with  the  grip  of  death.  They  said  nothing. 
Neither  uttered  a  scream,  and  all  was  uiet. 

A  swinging  lantern  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  at  this  moment  swung 
slightly  around,  so  that  its  rays  fell  full  on  the  faces  of  the  two  men, 
and  Bill  Chadwell  said: 

“Aha,  it’s  you.  Then  the  shot  for  the  old  man  was  for  naught.” 

Dick  fright  knew  that  he  could  not  fire  his  revolver,  so  grasping 
it  in  his  hand  he  struck  out  before  him.  and  sent  the  butt  of  the 
weapon  with  a  whack  against  Bill’s  face,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
deck, 

A  wild  wish  at  this  moment  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  the  detec¬ 
tive  to  make  both  prisoners.  He  was  hurrying  away  when  he  met 
the  captain. 

“What’s  the  matter  back  there?”  the  captain  asked. 

“Two  fellows  were  fighting,  captain,”  said  Dirk. 

“Come  on,  hoys,”  he  said  to  half  a  dozen  of  his  men,  “l  will  see 
that  this  is  stopped.” 
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They  hurried  aft,  and  soon  had  Jesse  and  Bill  Chadwell  pris¬ 
oners  before  either  recovered. 

“Search  'em,"  said  Dick.  “They  had  revolvers,  I  believe.” 

“So  they  have.” 

“Now,  captain,  keep  them  in  irons  until  you  get  to  St.  Louis, 
and  I  will  swear  out  a  warrant  against  them.” 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

Dick  Wright  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  hurried  again  toward  the 
stateroom  of  Miss  Ethel  Elliott. 

“We  will  reach  St.  Bonis  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and 
then  I  will  make  the  captain  acquainted  with  his  prisoner.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  He  little  dreamt  he  had  the  bandit  king  of  America  a  pris¬ 
oner.  ” 

Reaching  Miss  Elliott’s  room  he  tapped. 

“Is  it  Mr.  White?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Is  all  going  right?” 

“It  is.  Can  I  come  in?” 

“Yes.” 

She  opened  the  door  and  he  stepped  inside  her  narrow  state¬ 
room. 

“Your  enemv  is  in  trouble.” 

“Gault?”  '  * 

“Yes.” 

“He  and  another  have  been  arrested  for  fighting.  Now  you  can 
go  to  sleep  and  sleep  in  safety,  for  they  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
police  when  we  reach  St.  Louis  and  severely  dealt  with,  so  you 
need  have  no  fears  of  them.” 

“Do  you  think  they  can  get  away?” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“Why?” 

“So  we  shan’t  be  bothered  with  them.” 

Dick,  for  good  reasons  which  he  did  not  care  to  give,  hoped  they 
would  not  escape. 

The  ax  was  not  quite  ready  to  fall  upon  the  James  Boys.  He 
wanted  to  bag  the  whole  gang,  or  at  least  Frank  and  Jesse,  before 
the  ax  fell  in  earnest,  but  as  it  was  he  could  only  have  Jesse  and 
Bill  Chadwell. 

But  he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  let  Jesse  James  slip  through  his 
fingers  when  once  he  had  got  his  clutches  on  him. 

“I  will  see  the  captain,”  he  thought,  “and  caution  him  to  be  very 
particular  about  his  prisoners,  and  not  let  them  escape." 

But  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  tell  the  captain  who  they  were. 

It  was  not  professional,  for  Dick  would  have  lost  the  reward  for 
capturing  them. 

Making  an  excuse  for  retiring,  and  promising  to  see  her  early  in 
the  morning,  Dick  Wright  took  his  departure  secretly  through  the 
door  at  the  rear  of  the  stateroom. 

Once  out,  he  hastened  to  the  cabin  and  asked  for  the  captain. 

“He  is  on  deck,”  answered  a  red-headed  mate. 

Then  Dick  hastened  up  on  deck,  and  asked : 

“Where  is  Captain  Asbury.” 

“  He  is  at  the  bow.  ” 

At  this  moment  Dick  heard  the  voice  of  the  captain  speaking 
amid  the  gloom  and  fog. 

“It’s  so  dark  and  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  can’t  more  than 
creep.” 

“We  had  as  well  tie  up,”  the  pilot  from  the  pilot-house  was 
heard  saying. 

“We  had  as  well — it’s  not  safe  with  a  boat  of  this  size,”  Cap¬ 
tain  Asbury  answered. 

“Shall  I  signal  to  put  in?” 

“Yes,  at  the  first  available  place.” 

“We’re  off  Coon  Point,  and  I  think  we  can  make  it  there.” 

“Where  is  Hog  Island?” 

“A  mile  below.” 

“Land  there,  can’t  you?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Well,  do  it.” 

“All  right.” 

Dick  now  approached  the  captain. 

“Captain  Asbury,  where  are  the  prisoners?” 

“Safe  locked  up.”  , 

“Will  you  keep  them  until  morning?” 

“If  you  can  assure  me  they  are  criminals.  They  protest  their 
innocence,  and  I  don’t  know  any  right  I  have  to  hold  them.  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  I  can  keep  them.” 


CHAPTER  XVT. 
dick  weight  and  the  tug. 

The  defective  was  taken  a  little  aback  by  Captain  Asbury’s  nn- 
r.  He  was  parleying  with  himself  what  was  the  best  course  to 
adopt  iri*the  premises.  > 


“Captain  Asbury,  I  give  you  my  word  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
men  go.” 

“Give  me  some  assurance  that  they  are  criminals.” 

Now  what  was  he  to  do?  He  dared  not  tell  the  captain  who 
they  were,  for  if  he  did  the  captain  would  claim  the  heavy  reward. 

“Captain,  I  want  to  tell  you  who  1  am,  and  why  I  demand  the 
men.  ” 

“Well,  sir,  we  are  going  down  to  Hog  Island  to  tie  up  until  morn¬ 
ing.  I  will  see  you  when  we  are  safely  landed,  but  just  now  every 
moment  of  my  time  is  taken  up  and  I  can’t  talk  with  you.” 

A  short  while  after  the  projecting  branches  of  a  tree  on  shore 
struck  the  pilot-house  and  smashed  a  hole  in  the  side  of  it. 

The  steamer  backed  off  a  moment,  and  thep  slowed  gradually  in 
to  shore. 

“Lay  to— lay  to!” 

She  rounded  in  gradually  and  came  up  under  the  bank,  having 
sustained  no  serious  damages. 

“Make  her  fast  to  the  tree — make  her  fast!”  sang  out  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

It  was  done  in  a  moment,  and  they  were  snugly  up  against  the 
shore,  tied  hard  and  fast. 

“Now  if  my  fellows  would  only  come,”  thought  Dick  Wright. 

The  wish  was  hardly  expressed  before  the  light  from  a  small 
tug  was  seen  approaching  them. 

‘Tug  ahoy!”  called  out  the  captain. 

“  Aye,  aye  !  ”  someone  responded,  *  *  * 

“What  do  you  want?” 

‘To  lay  alongside.” 

“John  Flynn?”  called  Dick. 

“Dick,  is  it  you?” 

“Yes,  come  aboard.” 

“As  soon  as  I  can.” 

“Look  here,  sir,  what  does  this  mean?”  asked  Captain  Asbury, 
who  was  leather  of  a  suspicious  nature. 

“Captain,  I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am.” 

“Well,  who  are  you?” 

“The  detective?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Have  you  any  proof?” 

“Llere’s  my  star.  Now,  those  two  prisoners  are  men  I  have  been 
tracking  for  a  long  time,  captain.” 

“Is  that  so?”  the  astonished  captain  said. 

“It  is.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  turn  ’em  over  to  you,  but  answer 
me  some  questions.” 

“What  are  they,  captain?” 

“Haven’t  you  been  raising  a  racket  with  these  fellows  all  night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wasn’t  it  you  who  knocked  them  senseless?” 

“Yes,  I  knocked  one  senseless,  but  the  other  only  stumbled  and 
struck  his  head  against  a  beam  with  such  force  as  to  knock  him 
senseless,” 

At  this  moment  John  Flynn  came  on  board. 

“John,  we've  got  two  of  them,”  said  Dick. 

“Is  it  possible?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  good  start.” 

“Excellent.” 

“Where  are  they?” 

“Below,”  said  the  captain. 

“There  is  my  tug,  captain.  I  will  take  them  aboard,  and  relieve 
you  of  any  responsibility  for  them.” 

“All  right — come  on.” 

They  hurried  down  to  the  boiler  deck,  where,  in  a  little  sort 
of  a  dungeon  apartment  set  off  from  the  other  apartments,  was  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Jesse  James  and  Bill  Chadwell. 

“They  are  in  there,”  said  the  captain. 

“Didn’t  you  have  a  guard?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  ten  to  one  they  are  gone.” 

“The  door  was  locked.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  it  was.” 

“Ten  to  one  they  are  there.” 

“Open  the  door.” 

“By  George,  the  lock  is  broken,”  said  Captain  Asbury. 

“Yes,  and  the  birds  have  flown.”  said  Dick  Wright,  opening  the 
door  and  thrusting  a  lantern  inside,  which  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  apartment  was  empty. 

“Gone!” 

“Yes,  gone.” 

“Where?” 

“Ashore  on  the  Missouri  side,  perhaps.” 

“Well,  by  gun,  it  beats  all,”  growled  Captain  Asbury.  “Who 
would  a  thought  o’  their  gettin’  away?” 

“Captain  Asbury?”  said  Dick  Wright,  sharply, 
i  “What?” 
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“Do  you  know  who  you’ve  let  slip  through  your  lingers  by  your 
carelessness?” 

“No— who?” 

“Jesse  James,  the  bandit  king  of  America!” 

“What?  Impossible!” 

“Yes,  you  have.” 

“Was  one  of  those  men  Jesse  James?” 

“He  was.” 

“And  I  never  knew  it.” 

“It  was  Jesse  James.  I  know  him.  I  connived  at  his  capture, 
and,  knowing  that  he  was  aboard  this  boat,  had  my  men  to  follow 
him  in  the  tug.” 

“Well,  well.  Oh,  they  must  be  somewhere  hiding  on  the  boat,” 
cried  Captain  Asbury.  “I  will  send  out  and  have  them  hunted  up.” 

“It  will  be  no  use.” 

But  the  captain  had  a  thorough  search  of  the  vessel  made,  all 
to  no  purpose. 

The  two  outlaws  had  escaped. 

Dick  Wright  knew  the  character  of  the  men  too  well  to  waste  any 
time  or  thought  in  attempting  to  capture  them. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Dick?”  John  Flynn  asked. 

“I  am  going  aboard  the  tug  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“We  sighted  her,”  said  John. 

“What— the  pirate  tug?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“Just  at  dark.” 

“Did  you  give  chase?” 

“Yes,  but  she  disappeared  in  the  fog  and  darkness.” 

Dick  then  turned  t6  Captain  Asbury,  who  was  giving  vent  to 
more  than  one  strong  expression  at  his  allowing  the  James  Boys 
to  go. 

“Captain,  are  you  going  to  stop  in  St.  Louis?’' 

“  Yes!  ” 

“How  long?” 

“Don’t  know.  We’ve  got  to  get  these  repairs  made.  We  must  lay 
there  a  day  or  two  at  the  furthest.” 

“All  right;  I  will  probably  see  you  there.” 

“Say,  if  you  get  any  more  of  the  James  Boys  I  want  you  to  let 
me  know  it,  so  I  can  see  that  they  don’t  get  away.” 

“I  will,  captain,  but  don’t  blame  yourself  too  much.  It  was  as 
much  my  fault  as  yours.” 

Then  Dick  wrote  a  note,  very  hurriedly  folded  it  and  put  it  in  an 
envelope,  which  he  sealed  and  addressed  to  Miss  Ethel  Elliott. 

This  he  gave  to  a  porter  and  told  him  to  give  it  to  the  young 
lady  next  morning. 

Then  he  hurried  out  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  entered  the 
tug. 

When  Dick  Wright  was  in  his  own  tug  he  glanced  about  over  his 
men — eight  strong,  brave  fellows,  and  the  tug  inside  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man-of-war. 

“Well,  boys,  we’ve  made  a  water  haul  so  far,  but  better  luck 
next  time,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes;  it’s  no  use  to  grieve  about  spilt  milk,”  John  Flynn  an¬ 
swered.  “Now,  Dick,  what  do  you  propose  doing?” 

“Let  go  our  cable  and  let  us  creep  about  in  the  fog.  We  may  run 
on  the  pirate.” 

“It’s  a  good  idea.” 

“Man  the  guns,  and  be  ready  to  hound  her  to  death  the  moment 
we  come  in  sight.” 

This  tug  mounted  three  guns,  all  small,  four-pounders,  though. 
Two  were  in  the ,  forecastle,  and  the  third  at  the  stern,  so  that 
they  could  give  it  to  the  enemy  either  advancing  or  retreating. 

The  tug  began  moving  slowly  and  carefully  through  the  water. 
Slowly  she  went  around  the  island,  and  had  almost  completed  half 
the  circle,  when  the  man  in  the  bow  cried : 

“There  she  is!” 

Boom ! 

A  solid  four-pound  shot  whizzed  above  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
went  skipping  over  the  water. 

“Give  it  to  her!”  roared  Dick  Wright. 

Boom ! 

Boom ! 

A.  crash  was  heard,  telling  a  shot  had  struck,  but  a  moment 
later  all  was  engulfed  in  utter  darkness.  The  river  pirate  had 
not  been  seriously  disabled,  and  had  disappeared. 
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THE  RIVER  PIRATES. 

If  Jesse  James  was  surprised  on  regaining  consciousness  to  find 
himself  a  prisoner,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  soon  after  to  find 
I Inil.  hr*  nnd  Bill  Chadwell  were  put  in  a  room  on  the  boiler  deck 
without  a  guard. 


“Now,  Bill,  we  must  get  out  of  this,”  he  said. 

“It’s  easy  done,”  Bill  thought. 

“Can  you  force  the  lock?” 

“I  can  try.” 

“You  ought  to  do  it — you  are  said  to  be  as  stout  as  an  ox.” 

“It  won’t  require  an  oxen’s  strength  to  get  that  door  open.” 

“Then  do  it.” 

Bill  Chadwell  placed  his  brawny  shoulder  against  the  door.  It 
cracked  beneath  his  weight.  He  gave  it  a  sudden  dash  and  the 
lock  broke,  the  door  burst  open,  and  they  were  free. 

At  this  moment  the  boat  ran  into  the  tr#b  which  so  nearly  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  pilot-house. 

Jesse  James  clasped  the  hand  of  Bill  Chadwell  in  his  own,  and 
the  twain  crept  slowly  and  cautiously  through  the  darkness. 

“Bill,  we’ve  got  to  make  a  leap  in  the  dark,”  said  Jesse. 

“All  right,”  Bill  answered,  “I  am  ready  to  do  it.” 

“It’s  a  risky  plunge.” 

“But  there  is  no  other  help  for  it,  I  suppose.” 

“No.” 

“Then  we’ll  do  it.” 

They  leaped  off  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel  and  unperceived  reached 
Hog  Island. 

The  puffing  of  a  tug  at  no  great  distance  away  was  heard,  but 
as  it  was  coming  directly  toward  the  steamer  both  knew  it  was 
not  their  own  vessel. 

“Well,  Bill,  this  is  an  unpleasant  predicament,”  said  Jesse  James 
to  his  companion,  as  they  wandered  up  the  bank,  their  clothes  drip¬ 
ping  water  from  them. 

“Now,  Jess,  what  are  we  to  do  when  day  dawns?” 

“Hide  in  the  woods.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  they’ll  find  us.” 

“We  can  travel  so  far  they  can’t.” 

“We  are  on  an  island.” 

“An  island?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“What  island?” 

“Hog  Island.” 

“How  large  is  Hog  Island?” 

“It  has  six  or  seven  hundred  acres  in  it,  I  suppose,  and  is  said 
to  be  thickly  timbered.” 

“Well,  maybe  we  can  find  some  place  to  hide.” 

“They’ll  scan  it  well.” 

“Isn’t  there  a  chance  to  get  over?” 

“It’s  not  far  across  to  the  Illinois  side.” 

“Oh,  hang  the  Illinois  side.  We  don’t  want  to  monkey  about  in 
Illinois.  How  far  is  it  over  to  the  Missouri  side?” 

“A  mile  and  a  half.” 

“We  can’t  make  it.” 

“No,  the  water  is  too  cold,  and  we’ll  die  with  cramp  before  we 
got  half  way  over.  ” 

They  had  been  walking  straight  ahead  through  the  wood  while 
they  were  talking,  and  now  had  crossed  tho  narrow  neck  of  land 
and  were  within  hearing  of  the  dash  of  waters  on  the  other  side. 

“Bill?” 

“Well?” 

“There’s  water  ahead.” 

“Yes.  The  island  is  narrow  here.” 

“There  is  marsh  lands  on  the  left.  Hello!  What’s  that?” 

Something  came  flying  through  the  air. 

A  wild,  hoarse  cry  rang  out  on  the  air — a  cry  which  every 
hunter  along  the  river  knows  reached  their  ears. 

“It’s  hawks,”  said  Bill  Chadwell. 

“They  were  in  the  water  beyond,”  said  Jesse.  “Now,  I  won¬ 
der  what  it  was  scared  them  up?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

At  this  moment  Jesse  James  made  a  violent  start,  and  seized 
Bill’s  arm. 

“What  is  it,  Jess?” 

“Whist!” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  boat.  A  tug.” 

i  The  detectives.  They  are  on  the  watch  for  us,”  gasped  Bill 
C  hadwell,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  his  rage.  Unarmed  and  alone  the 
two  bandits  seemed  in  the  last  ditch. 

But  as  they  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  and  still  nearer,  there  was 
something  about  the  tug  which  was  very  familiar  to  them.  At  last 
the  chief  said :  -  ’  «, 

“It’s  our  own  boat.” 

‘What,  Jesse — what  do  you  say?”  asked  Bill  Chadwell. 

“It’s  our  own  boat.” 

Are  you  quite  sure?  Don’t  make  a  move  until  vou  are  Quite 
sure.” 

I  know  that  it  is.” 

Veil,  how  are  we  to  make  ourselves  knowu?” 

Easiest  in  the  world.” 

How  easy?” 
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"Frank  will  know 'my  signal.” 

lhen  Jesse  James  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  whistle,  gave  utterance  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  cry,  Which 
rang  out  on  the  night  air,  sounding  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  night 
bird. 

"Will  he  answer  it?”  asked  Bill. 

"If  he  hears  it.” 

"Y\  ell,  he  will  certainly  hear  it  if  he  is  within  ten  miles.  Such  an 
awful  ear-splitting  scream  was  never  before  heard,  I  don’t  think.” 

No  doubt  he  is  there.  It  can’t  be  that  Frank  is  away,  but  why 
don’t  he  answer?” 

Jesse  was  growing  annoyed  at  the  delay  in  answering  his  signal. 

But  the  answer  came  at  last.  It  was  a  clear,  ear-splitting 
whistle  or  scream. 

"We  are  safe  now,”  said  Jesse.  “Come  on.” 

They  then  began  to  advance.  The  little  speck  bf  light  which 
they  saw  before  them  was  only  the  small  amount  of  light  that  issued 
from  the  stern  window  of  the  tug. 

“  Hello !  I’m  in  the  water,  ”  said  Bill,  struggling  through  the  half- 
submerged  willows  and  quicksands. 

"Look  out  for  the  quicksands!”  said  Jesse. 

“I’m  in  them.” 

“Come  out.” 

“I  am  sinking.” 

“Then  get  out  quick.”  » 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  river  pirate  to  extricate  his  feet 
and  pull  out  of  the  quicksands,  but  he  finally  managed  to  reach 
some  driftwood  and  crawled  upon  it. 

The  light  in  the  stern  of  the  tug  had  now  disappeared,  and  they 
were  in  total  darkness. 

Jesse  had  also  reached  the  pile  of  driftwood  and  stood  upon  it. 

The  water  was  on  every  side  of  them. 

“Jesse,  the  river  is  rising  up  on  every  side  of  us,”  said  Bill 
Chadwell. 

“I  know  it,  and  this  heap  of  driftwood  will  soon  be  washed  away.” 

“So  it  will.” 

“Then  what’ll  we  do?” 

“We  must  either  get  back  to  the  island  or  swim  over  to  the 
Illinois  side.” 

At  this  moment  a  voice  called : 

“Jesse!” 

“Well?” 

“Come  higher  up.” 

They  clambered  back  to  the  shore,  and  following  the  voice  soon 
reached  their  tug  and  were  taken  aboard. 

Scarce  had  the  tired  wretches  changed  their  wet  garments  for 
dry  ones  ere  the  detectives’  tug  was  discovered,  and  firing  a  shot  at 
it  they  fled  in  fog  and  darkness,  but  not  until  a  solid  four-pound 
shot  had  crashed  into  the  upper  part  of  their  cabin. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  A  LOG. 

Dick  Wright  was  like  an  enraged  lion  caged. 

He  walked  the  deck  of  his  little  vessel,  and,  turning  to  the  pilot, 
said : 

“  Press  on  !  Press  on  !  ” 

“In  this  darkness  and  fog?” 

“Yes.” 

“It  is  dangerous.” 

“No  more  for  us  than  for  them.  There  should  be  no  stop  until  the 
fiends  have  been  swept  from  the  earth. 

The  near  proximity  of  the  James  Boys  to  the  steamer  on  which 
was  Ethel  Elliott  may  have  made  Dick  Wright  a  little  more  furi¬ 
ous  and  less  cool  headed  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  pilot,  a  daring  man  himself,  signaled  more  speed,  and  drove 
the  little  craft  like  an  arrow  through  fog  and  darkness. 

“Dick,”  said  John  Flynn,  “it  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be 
some  danger  of  us  running  away  from  them  in  this  blind  chase.” 

“You  are  right,  John,”  Dick  answered,  his  sober  common  sense 
coming  to  his  relief.  “We’ll  check  up  now  and  pursue  our  search  a 
little  more  careful.” 

“It  will  be  better.” 

“Go  slower,”  he  called  to  the  pilot;  “we  have  missed  her.” 

The  pilot  instantly  signaled  to  slow  up,  and  the  little  vessel  ran 
slowly  through  the  darkness. 

“Now,  boys,  take  your  positions  on  deck  and  watch  closely.  I’ll 
give  a  hundred  dollar^  to  the  man  who  first  sights  the  pirate. 

This  was  greeted  with  a  little  cheer,  and  with  night-glasses  and 
Winchester  rifles,  the  detective’s  crews  took  their  stations  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  tug,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it. 

But  no  eyes  were  keener  than  those  whetted  with  vengeance. 
rlhe  detective  had  ample  cause  for  hating  the  James  Boys,  and  he 


had  now  a  double  cause  to  fear  them,  since  by  Jesse’s  acts  he  had 
threatened  Miss  Elliott. 

“Why  does  he  follow  the  John  J.  Roe,”  Dick  thought,  “unless  it 
is  to  make  that  poor  girl  a  captive?  I  will  defend  her  with  my 
life.” 

The  tug  was  darting  about  hither  and  thither  in  its  search  for 
the  river  pirate. 

At  last  it  came  up  near  enough  to  see  the  island.  There  was 
a  bar,  or  projecting  tongue,  of  land  within  a  cable’s  length  away. 
The  projecting  tongue  of  land  was  not  over  fifty  yards  across,  and 
(be  fog  slightly  lifting  at  this  moment  revealed  the  lights  of  the 
pirate  tug  on  the  other  side. 

“There  she  is!”  cried  Dick.  “Man  the  guns.” 

Half  a  dozen  rifle  shots  rang  out  from  the  pirate,  and  the  bullets 
whizzed  above  the  deck  of  the  tug. 

Boom  !  Boom  !  rang  out  the  two  small  cannons,  the  echo  rolling 
among  the  hills  up  and  down  the  river,  as  if  ten  thousand  slumber¬ 
ing  fiends  had  been  awakened. 

Boom!  Boom!  came  two  answering  shots.  The  air  was  damp 
and  heavy,  and  the  smoke  and  fog  completely  hid  the  lights. 

Dick’s  boat  had  not  been  struck  as  yet,  but  like  a  good  general 
he  determined  by  oft  changing  his  position  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  getting  his  range,  and  sweeping  him  with  their  guns. 

But  Jesse  James  was  just  as  shrewd  as  he,  and  changed  his 
own  position. 

They  fired  again  and  again  at  each  other,  the  small  cannon  balls 
either  skipping  over  the  waters  or  tearing  up  trees  and  distant 
shores,  but  doing  each  other  no  harm. 

The  smoke  and  fog  were  absolutely  too  thick  for  them  to  see 
each  other,  and  the  echoes  of  the  guns  made  the  reports  so  deceiving 
that  they  could  not  locate  each  other. 

“I’ll  run  around  the  point  and  charge  the  pirates  at  all  hazards,” 
said  Dick  to  John  Flynn.  “What  do  you  think  of  it,  John?” 

“It’s  a  little  risky.”  «■ 

“May  it  not  succeed?” 

“Oh,  yes;  we  can’t  tell  in  a  case  like  this  what  will  and  what 
won’t  succeed,  Dick.  We've' got  to  run  our  chances.” 

“Yes,  and  we’ll  run  them  now.” 

Then  he  gave  the  order  to  bis  pilot  and  engineer  to  run  around 
the  point  and  make  for  them. 

“All  right,”  the  pilot  answered. 

Then  the  little  craft  stole  away  in  the  darkness,  and  carefully 
felt  its  way  around  to  the  same  side  of  the  island  on  which  the 
pirate  lay. 

There  was  noj  wind,  and  the  fog  and  smoke  from  the  guns  lay 
so  thick  that  they  could  scarcely  see  a  rod  ahead,  even  by  the  aid 
of  the  most  powerful  headlights. 

“Steady — steady!”  Dick  said,  in  an  undertone  to  his  pilot. 

“Dick?”  John  Flvnn  cautiously  called. 

“Well,  John?” 

“What  do  you  intend  doing?” 

“Run  alongside  of  her,  and  carry  her  by  the  board.” 

“That’s  a  bold  scheme.” 

“Yes ;  but  the  boldest  is  the  best.” 

Boom !  went  a  shot  from  the  river  pirate. 

The  dropping  of  distant  branches  of  trees  on  the  island  could 
mark  the  path  of  the  ball. 

“There  they  are,”  said  John  Flynn,  chuckling,  ““blazing  away 
acrcsk  the  island  at  us,  and  we  almost  on  them.” 

“Steady,  boys,  steady,”  cried  Dick. 

“Aye,  aye!” 

“Stand  ready  to  jump.” 

Cutlasses  were  brought  up  from  the  little  cabin,  and  each  man 
armed  himself  with  a  cutlass  as  well  as  revolvers. 

“You’ll  find  the  swords  of  equally  as  much  value  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  as  revolvers,”  said  Dick.  “Now,  all  stand  ready.” 

Then,  as  if  shining  through  a  thick  veil,  they  caught  the  glimmer 
of  the  light  from  the  pirate  tug  shining  through  the  fog.  Closer 
and  closer  they  drew  toward  it. 

Now  each  man  holds  his  breath.  The  headlight  is  turned  off,  and 
all  lights  on  the  detective  boat  extinguished. 

The  James  Boys’  tug  lay  close  up  under  the  bank  in  the  over¬ 
flowed  ground,  and  all  about  it  were  tall  reeds  and  willows. 

Those  tugs  were  quite  small,  and  neither  drew  much  water. 

Slowly  Dick  Wright’s  craft  stole  forward,  and  they  could  feel 
the  tall  grass  and  submerged  willows  sweeping  along  under  the 
bottom  of  their  keel.  They  continued  carefully  feeling  their  wray 
along  through  the  darkness  and  water,  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  ad¬ 
vancing. 

Boom !  fang  out  another  small  gun  from  the  pirate,  and  the 
smoke  for  a  brief  instant  concealed  the  buccaneer’s  lights. 

“It’s  no  use  to  fire  any  more  shots  in  the  dark,  Bill,”  said  a  voice, 
which  both  Dick  Wright  and  John  Flynn  instantly  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Jesse  James.  “They  have  gone.” 

“Or  sunk,”  added  another. 

“No  danger  of  any  such  good  luck.” 

“We  may  have  ’em  on  us  at  any  minute.” 
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“Yes;  we  must  get  out  of  here  before  daylight,  and  the  sooner 
we  are  out  from  Ilog  Island  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.” 

“You  are  right.” 

“Then  let’s  pull  out  at  once.  Pilot,  are  you  ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let  her  go.” 

There  was  a  rush  of  steam  and  a  whirr  of  the  propeller  wheel. 

Dick  Wright  was  not  expecting  the  river  pirate  to  rush  at  him  in 
that  manner.  The  smoke  of  the  gun  concealed  everything,  and  al¬ 
most  before  they  were  aware  of  it  Jesse  James’  craft  was  passing 
them  so  close  their  gunwales  touched. 

Both  boats  were  moving  in  different  directions,  and  the  river 
pirate  was  going  at  a  good  speed. 

“Here  they  are,”  shouted  Dick.  “Board  them.” 

He  set  the  example  himself  by  making  a  spring  at  Jesse’s  craft. 

A  wild  yell  announced  that  they  had  been  discovered.  They  were 
met  by  a  volley  of  shots.  Dick  heard  some  one  drop  back  in  the 
water. 

He  was  so  engaged,  however,  in  his  vain  endeavors  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  pirate  that  he  could  give  his  followers  but  little  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  pirate  boat  had  confused  him 
as  well  as  his  men.  It  was  almost  past  when  he  leaped  at  it,  and 
he  landed  on  the  outside  rim  just  aft  the  rear  cabin  under  the  guns, 
and  but  a  few  feet  from  the  propeller. 

He  was  concealed  from  the  buccaneers  here,  and  as  he  soon  be¬ 
came  satisfied  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  crew  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  pirate,  he  resolved  to  not  make  his  presence 
known. 

He  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  though  he  had  been  compelled  to 
drop  his  sword.  But  what  could  he  do  against  such  overwhelming 
odds  as  were  on  the  pirate  tug? 

It’s  a  close  place,  thought  Dick  Wright,  as  he  clung  to  his  posi¬ 
tion,  threatening  every  moment  to  slide  off  and  be  crushed  by  the 
propeller  wheel  of  the  tug.  “If  I  make  myself  known  here  I  will 
be  shot  to  pieces.  I  might  kill  one  or  two  of  them,  but  the  James 
Boys  would  literally  riddle  me  with  bullets.” 

He  listened  now  to  the  voices  above. 

The  deck  seemed  to  really  be  crowded  with  men,  and  he  heard 
them  talking  of  more  to  join  them  soon.  ' 

“Jess,”  said  Bill  Chadwell,  “why  don’t  you  attack  this  detec¬ 
tive  and  sink  him?” 

“Wait,”  Jesse  answered. 

“Wait?  I  see  no  need  of  waiting  when  we  are  being  cut  off  every 
day.” 

“Oh,  no,  Bill,  now  we  haven’t  lost  a  man  yet.” 

“Well,  you  and  I  came  very  near  to  losing  our  lives  on  the 
steamer.” 

“Yes,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  future,  only  to  warn 
us  not  to  be  caught  in  a  like  scrape.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now,  I  am  going  to  get  all  our  boys  aboard,  Cole  Younger  and 
the  others.  When  we  have  al  told  we’ll  number  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
and  be  able  to  crush  the  detective  out  of  existence.” 

“Well,  this  is  valuable  information,”  said  Dick,  “but  how  am  I 
to  avail  myself  of  it?  Here  I  sit  on  the  stern  of  their  boat,  my 
own  vessel — I  don’t  know  where.” 

Boom ! 

A  distant  report,  and  the  crash  of  a  heavy  ball,  as  it  struck 
the  gunwale  not  two  feet  from  his  head,  glanced  away  and  hit  the 
cabin,  caused  bis  ruminations  to  come  to  a  sudden  end. 

“Is  anyone  hit ?”  cried  Jesse. 

“No.” 

“Sure?” 

“Flash  the  lantern.” 

A  light  blazed  over  the  deck  above. 

“No,  no  one’s  hit.” 

“Was  that  a  random  shot,  Jess?”  asked  .Tim  Cummins. 

“Of  course.  Who  could  see  to  fire  in  this  darkness  and  fog?” 

“It  was,  but  it  came  near  being  a  bad  one.  Look  what  a  piece 
it  ripped  up  from  the  gunwale  of  the  ship,  and  what  a  hole  it  tore 
in  the  cabin.” 

“It  will  be  returned  at  the  proper  time.” 

Then  came  a  silence.  Two  men  came  aft  and  stood  just  above 
the  concealed  detective,  and  so  near  to  him  that  Dick  could  almost 
have  touched  them  with  his  band.  Realizing  how  dangerous  bis 
position  was,  Dick  kept  very  quiet,  yet  bis  hands  were  cramped 
by  holding  on  to  the  sliding,  rounded  stern  of  the  boat,  and  he  had 
to  exert  all  his  strength  to  keep  from  falling  off  into  the  water.  The 
detective  was  nnt  slow  in  making  out  the  two  men  to  be  Jesse 
James  nnd  his  brother  Frank. 

“Jesse,  that  detective,  Dick  Wright,  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  he  will 
be  the  death  of  us.” 

“I  believe  it.” 

“TTe  is  dangerous.” 

“Yes.” 

“You  know  the  cause?”  1 


“It’s  on  account  of  Wicher.” 

“Yes.  Wicher  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  after  we  killed  him 
Dick  Wright  promised  his  sister,  so  I  have  been  told,  that  he 
would  not  stop  in  his  efforts,  night  or  day,  until  he  had  avenged 
Wicher’s  death.” 

“  I  have  heard  the  same  story,  and  now,  when  we  get  all  the 
band  together,  I  am  going  to  offer  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  man  who  will  kill  him.” 

“A  good  idea.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  crash — a  shock — and  the  machinery 
of  the  boat  became  still.  All  was  the  wildest  confusion  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Black  Cloud  had  run  into  a  raft. 

Dick  Wright  lost  his  hold  and  fell  into  the  water.  Mechanically 
he  struck  out  and  began  to  swim.  By  accident  he  reached  a  log, 
and  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  he  had 
climbed  upon:  it,  and  went  floating  down  the  Mississippi. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DICK  WRICHT’S  PERIL. 

Floating  down  the  river  on  a  log  is  by)  no  means  pleasant. 

At  any  moment  the  log  might  roll  upon  its  side,  might  turn  from 
left  to  right,  and  plunge  him  under  so  that  he  would  be  drowned, 
but  Dick  was  brave,  had  nerves  of  steel,  and  clung  to  his  only 
means  of  riding  the  waves. 

The  water  at  this  season  of  the  year  was  intensely  cold,  and  he 
was  chilled  through  by  it.  Every  bone  in  his  body  ached  and  his 
teeth  chattered  with  the  cold. 

“I  can’t  stand  this  long,”  he  thought. 

But  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  despairing  the  log  ran 
aground.  He  landed  on  Hog  Island,  and  a  few  moments  later,  the 
fog  clearing,  espied  his  own  boat  but  a  short  distance  away. 

He  went  down  to  it  and  was  taken  on  board,  where  a  suit  of  dry- 
clothes  were  given  him.  He  related  to  John  Flynn  his  wonderful 
adventure  on  bohrd  the  Black  Cloud,  and  of  it  running  into  the 
raft. 

The  tug  then  steamed  slowly  down  the  island  until  the  steamer 
was  reached,  and  Dick  Wright  went  aboard. 

He  hurried  to  his  stateroom,  divested  himself  of  his  disguise  as 
Lemuel  Bates,  and  once  more  disguised  as  a  sailor,  went  ashore. 

Hurrying  up  the  street  he  did  not  see  three  men  who  followed 
close  after  him. 

“That  is  he !”  one  of  his  followers,  who  was  none  other  than  Jesse 
James,  said.  “That  is  Dick  Wright,  the  detective.  Now,  we  must 
see  that  he  never  leaves  St.  Louis  alive.” 

“You  are  right,  Jess,  he  shan’t,”  said  another. 

Dick,  all  unconscious  of  the  near  proximity  of  the  three  men. 
went  to  a  small  hotel  near  the  river  and  engaged  a  room.  Then 
he  went  and  got  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  and  attiring  himself  in 
citizen’s  garb  went  down  to  the  boat,  t  was  dark  and  the  three 
men  watched  him. 

lie  remained  until  late,  then,  in  company  with  a  dozen  others, 
came  back  to  his  hotel. 

“There  he  goes,  Jim,”  said  Jesse  to  Jim  Cummins,  who  was 
watching  the  detective. 

“Yes.” 

“Can’t  we  do  him  up?” 

“Not  now.” 

“The  crowd  act  as  if  they  were  a  body  guard.” 

“They  do.” 

“I  wish  he  was  alone.” 

“Let’s  shoot  him.” 

“That  would  be  folly.” 

“Wouldn’t  we  get  away?” 

“No.  Besides,  we  have  too  much  at  stake  now.” 

“The  gold  in  the  hull  of  the  John  J.  Roe?” 

"^es,  and  they  are  to  take  more  from  St.  Louis  for  the  mint  at 
New  Orleans.” 

I  he  three  men  watched  Dick  until  he  went  into  the  house,  and 
(hen  they  retired. 

Aha!  wove  got  him  now.”  said  Jesse,  as  they  went  away  from 
the  hotel.  “Now,  let's  go  to  a  saloon,  or  some  place  where  we  can 
get  a  table  to  ourselves,  and  talk  it  over.” 

“I  am  in  favor  of  it.'  Jim  Cummins  answered. 

“Come  on.” 

I  here  was  a  low  saloon  on  the  next  block,  and  they  went  to  it, 
and  got  a  table  in  a  far  corner,  where,  by  talking  in  low  tones,  there 
was  no  danger  of  being  overheard. 

“Now.  boys,  the  Black  Cloud  is  all  right.”  said  Jesse.  “She 
ran  a  narrow  risk  on  that  raft  last  night,  but  there  is  not  a  timber 
strained  in  her.  She’s  ten  miles  below  waiting  for  our  reinforce¬ 
ments  under  (  ole  lounger,  which  will  be  here  to-morrow,  then  we 
will  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  John  .1.  Roe.  Now,  to  get  rid  of  this 
man  Dick  Wright.  He  registered  here  as  he*did  at  Hannibal,  as 
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John  White.  1  know  his  room,  and  I  propose  that  we  burn  the 
house.  ” 

“Burn  the  house!"  cried  Jim  Cummins. 

“Yes,  and  him  with  it.” 

“How?” 

“Easy.  I  have  some  inflammable  oil  that  will  burn  like  powder. 
Cet  a  syringe  full  and  squirt  it  through  a  keyhole  or  transom  into 
his  room,  light  a  match  and  drop  it  in,  and  it  will  go  off  with  an 
explosion.  In  a  moment  the  whole  room  will  be  ablaze,  and  he  will 
be  suffocated  before  he  can  possibly  get  out.” 

“The  plan  is  an  excellent  one.  It  will  work  to  perfection,”  said 
Bill. 

“Then  what’ll  we  do,  Jess?”  asked  Jim. 

“Get  to  our  tug  and  watch  for  the  John  J.  Roe.  The  moment 
she  leaves  her  pier  we  will  be  in  her  wake,  and  with  our  recruits 
we  haven't  much  fear.  I  am  going  aboard  of  her,  and  I’ll  take 
Bob  GatliD  along.”  v' 

"But  you  were  discovered  before.” 

“Yes;  but  I'll  disguise  anew.” 

“Who  is  Bob  Gatlin?" 

“A  new  recruit  who  used  to  be  a  pilot  on  tlfie  lower  Mississippi.” 

“Can  he  be  trusted?” 

“Trusted!  Why,  if  any  one  of  us  can,  he  can.  Bob’s  got  over 
a  dozen  indictments  against  him  for  almost  every  crime  on  the 
calender,  from  petit  larceny  to  murder,  from  working  on  Sunday  to 
treason.  No,  he  won’t  go  back  on  us,  for  his  own  safety  is  in  our 
company.  But  Bob  is  an  experienced  pilot,  and  he  has  applied  for 
and  got  the  position  of  pilot  on  the  boat.  Now,  when  we  are  down 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  country  among  the  swamps  and  lagoons 
of  the  Mississippi  we  can  attack  her  and  have  our  own  time  and 
way  in  the  robbery.” 

“You  are  right,  Jesse.  What  a  grand  fellow  you  are  to  plan. 
You  ought  to  have  been  a  general,  indeed  you  ought.” 

“Well,  now,  the  next  thing  is  the  destruction  of  this  detective.” 

Jesse  took  out  the  syringe  which  he  had  procured  and  the  bottle 
of  inflammable  liquid.  He  examined  them  to  see  that  they  were  all 
right,  and  said,  “Come  on.” 

Dick  Wright,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  sleep  during  the  last  few  days,  and  when  he  reached  his  room 
had  scarcely  sat  down  on  the  sofa  before  he  fell  into  a  doze. 

The  night  advanced,  and  he  heard  not  the  footsteps  in  the  hall. 

Someone  stopped,  but  he  heard  them  not.  The  falling  of  liquid 
squirted  through  the  keyhole  did  not  awaken  him. 

Bill  Chadwell  climbed  up  on  a  chair,  and  lighting  a  match,  threw 
it  through  the  transom.  A  loud  puff  was  heard  as  the  match  ig¬ 
nited,  and  immediately  followed  the  crackling  of  flames. 

Having  fastened  the  door  by  tying  the  knob  with  a  rope  to  the 
bannister,  so  it  could  not  be  pulled  open,  the  James  Boys  ran  down 
the  stairs.  s 

Dick  Wright  heard  the  loud  puff-like  explosion  of  powder  in  open 
air,  and  started  up  to  find  his  apartment  in  flames.  Already  his  bed 
was  a  mass  of  fire. 

He  uttered  a  shout  and  made  a  leap  to  the  door,  but  he  could 
not  pull  it  open.  The  air  was  hot  and  stifling.  The  door  was  a 
mass  of  flames,  and  he  was  almost  suffocated. 

“Help,  help,  help!”  he  shrieked,  and  clasping  his  hands  to  his 
temples  he  fell  backward  on  the  floor  of  the  burning  room  insensible. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TYING  UP. 

Dick’s  wild  shriek  for  help  was  heard  by  a  brave  porter  at  the 
hotel.  He  ran  to  the  door,  gave  it  a"  kick  with  his  foot,  smashed  it 
open,  and  burst  into  the  room. 

Almost  blinded  by  smoke,  heat  and  flame,  he  started  back.  But 
a  moment  later  he  saw  a  dark  object  lying  on  the  floor  but  a  few 
paces  away.  No  fear  of  fire  or  death  could  stop  the  gallant  fellow 
now.  He  plunged  forward,  seized  Dick’s  insensible  form  in  his 
arms,  and  dragged  him  out  of  danger  into  the  hall. 

Seizing  a  pitcher  of  water  he  dashed  some  of  its  contents  in  his 
face  and  hurried  with  him  down  the  stairway. 

The  house  was  now  all  on  fire.  The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and 
the  wildest  confusion  prevailed.  Dick  was  taken  into  an  alley  in 
the  crowd.  The  porter  had  taken  the  precaution  to  throw  a  wet 
blanket  over  him  to  keep  the  heat  from  further  blistering  him. 

This  prevented  the  James  Boys,  even  if  they  were  lurking  near, 
from  seeing  him. 

When  Dick  Wright  recovered  he  was  in  a  barn,  and  bending 
over  him  was  the  porter. 

“Who  brought  me  here?”  Dick  asked. 

“I  did,”  said  the  porter. 

“Did  anyone  else  see  me?” 

“No,  for  I  covered  ye  with  a  blanket.”  A„ 

The  moment  Dick  Wright  regained  his  consciousness  his 
ness  returned,  and  be  said:  , 


“Don’t  tell  anyone  that  you  rescued  a  man  from  the  burning 
house.” 

“Why?” 

“1  want  to  have  perished.” 

“What?”  asked  the  man. 

“I  must  be  dead.  Here  is  fifty  dollars;  now  keep  still.  I  died 
up  there  in  that  house.” 

The  porter  smiled,  and  said : 

“I  know.” 

Next  morning  the  papers  contained  a  long  article  of  “Another 
Horror.”  One  man  had  burned  to  death  in  a  hotel  down  near  the 
water. 

Disguised  as  a  swell  young  dandy  from  the  East,  the  detective 
made  his  way  to  the  boat. 

He  did  not  come  to  register  or  go  on  a  voyage,  but  to  see  a  friend, 
he  stated. 

He  managed  during  the  day  to  see  Ethel  Elliott  and  give  her 
a  note  which  explained  that  her  friend  would  be  near,  and  that  she 
should  believe  nothing  she  heard. 

The  evening  newspaper  stated  that  the  man  who  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  house  was  a  detective. 

The  Post  Dispatch,  that  wide-awake,  enterprising  journal  of  St. 
Louis,  had  been  able  to  get  his  name,  which  was  Dick  Wright. 

A  letter  to  Dick’s  friends,  stating  that  he  still  lived,  caused  them 
to  dry  their  tears. 

The  James  Boys  read  of  Dick’s  death  with  great  satisfaction. 

“We  are  done  with  him  now,”  said  Jesse  James.  “I  am  going 
aboard  the  John  J.  Roe  to-morrow  just  before  she  pulls  out,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  Southern  planter.  Bob  Gatlin  is  already  aboard,  and  the 
rest  of  you  can  follow.” 

“Is  Cole  Younger  with  the  recruits?”/1 

“Yes,  twenty  miles  below  here.  You  will  see  a  small  flag  waving 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  you  go  down.” 

“Yes.” 

“Land  there  and  wait  until  midnight.” 

“When  shall  we  start?”  asked  Glell  Miller. 

“Now.” 

The  tug  pulled  out  at  once,  and  Jesse  went  ashore. 

Next  morning  before  the  John  J.  Roe  left  her  pier  for  her  long 
voyage  down  the  river,  there  came  aboard  a  man  who  in  dress  and 
manner  was  distinctively  Southern.  He  wore  a  thick,  heavy  cloak 
about  his  shoulders,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  had  short, 
close-trimmed  beard  and  long  hair,  and  his  manner  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  millions  at  his  command. 

He  was  decidedly  Southern  in  appearance. 

He  recorded  his  name  as  Mr.  Rhody  Shields,  of  New  Orleans. 

“A  planter?”  said  the  clerk. 

“Yes.” 

“Going  through  to  New  Orleans?” 

“Yes.” 

Then  the  non-communicative  Southerner  turned  away  and  wan¬ 
dered  aft. 

“Hello,”  thought  Jesse,  “there  is  that  old  man  whom  I  mistook 
for  the  detective.” 

Mr.  Lamuel  Bates,  the  old  gentleman  with  white  hair  and  snowy 
beard,  was  standing  by  the  rail  leaning  upon  it  and  looking  care¬ 
lessly  toward  the  city. 

“I  won’t  try  to  engage  him  in  conversation  now,”  thought  Jesse. 
“He’ll  never  recognize  me  in  this  disguise.” 

The  old  man  turned  about  and  walked  slowly  forward,  and  gave 
the  newcomer  a  momentary  stare. 

That  evening  at  supper  the  bandit  king  found  the  old  man  at 
his  side. 

“Do  you  go  far?”  he  asked,  in  the  warm,  informal  way  of  a 
Southerner. 

“As  far  as  New  Orleans.” 

“Oh,  yes.  You  live  there?” 

“Near  there.” 

“I  rather  thought  you  were  a  planter.” 

“Oh,  yes,  everybody  who  ever  sees  me  knows  that  I  am  a  planter.” 

“Right  you  are,  stranger,  for  you  have  all  the  look  and  manner  of 
a  planter.” 

Jesse  was  well  pleased  at  the  old  fellow’s  remark. 

“Now  I  always  thought  I  was  a  good  actor,”  he  said.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  have  made  more  money  on  the  stage  than  robbing 
trains,  banks  and  steamboats.” 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  the  South,  and  both  agreed  on 
everything. 

“In  what  business  are  you  engaged.  Mr.  Bates?”  Jesse  asked, 
to  see  if  the  old  man  would  tell  the  same  story  he  had  told  before. 

“I  am  connected  with  the  United  States  mint.” 

Dick  Wright  was  too  shrewd  to  be  caught  in  any  such  a  game. 
Having  worked  out  the  course  he  was  to  go.  he  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  it. 

The  steamer  continued  on  her  voyage  without  any  incident  worthy 
df  mention. 

Poor  Ethel  Elliott  had  waited  and  waited  for  some  sign  of  John 
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White,  but  he  lmd  not  appeared.  One  evening  as  Mr.  Bates,  who 
was  kind  and  fatherly  to  her,  sat  talking  with  her,  she  said: 

1  wish  1  knew  whether  he  was  coming  on  this  voyage.” 

“Who?” 

“John  White.” 

“Oh,  the  young  man?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“He  promised  to  be  near  you,  did  he  not?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“He  will  keep  his  promise.” 

“Are  you  quite  sure?” 

“1  am.  Rest  content.  lie  is  never  far  away.  You  may  not  see 
him,  but  you  will  always  have  him  close  to  you.” 

“Then  I  shall  be  content,”  she  answered,  and  he  left  her. 

Mr.  Rhody  Shields,  the  Southerner,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Elliott  before  they  had  been  three  days  on  the  voyage,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  make  himself  attractive  to  her. 

“We  have  the  promise,  Miss  Elliott,  of  a  fine  voyage,”  he  said 
one  evening,  approaching  her  as  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
gazing  off  at  the  river  bank. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  hope  you  enjoy  it.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Do  you  live  in  New  Orleans?” 

“I  shall,  sir.” 

“You  haven’t  lived  there  in  the  past?” 

“No,  sir;  my  home  has  been  in  Missouri,  near  Hannibal,  with 
my  aunt.  But  my  aunt  died,  and  I  am  now  going  to  live  with  my 
uncle.” 

“Ah,  you  will  enjoy  the  southern  city!” 

“Do  you  live  there?” 

“Oh,  yes.  But  how  did  you  like  Missouri?” 

“Very  well.” 

“You  have  the  James  Boys  up  there,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  thought  you  did.  I  have  heard  much  of  them.  Did  you  ever 
meet  them?” 

“Once.” 

“Where?” 

“I  was  traveling  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  when  they 
robbed  it.” 

“Did  they  rob  you?” 

“Yes,  sir.  They  took  from  me  a  gift  that  was  very  precious.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“A  locket.” 

“Locket!” 

“lTes,  sir.  A  locket  my  mother  gave  me.  It  had  the  picture  of 
my  mother  and  father,  and  the  only  particle  of  mother’s  hair  I 
have.” 

“Why  did  they  take  it?” 

“Because  it  was  gold,  and  had  sets  of  diamonds.” 

After  a  long  silence,  during  which  time  the  man  calling  himself 
Rhody  Shields  heaved  several  sighs,  he  said : 

“Well,  young  lady,  it  was  a  shame.” 

“A  great  shame,  sir.  They  could  have  the  gold  and  diamonds, 
if  they  would  only  return  to  me  the  pictures  of  my  father  and 
mother,  and  my  mother’s  hair.” 

“lTes,  they  ought  to  do  it.” 

Then  he  went  to  his  stateroom,  and  took  out  from  his  valise  a 
gold  locket  with  sets  of  diamonds,  and  it  had  the  picture  of  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  and  woman,  and  lock  of  iron  gray  hair. 

The  boat  had  passed  Memphis  and  the  line  of  Tennessee.  It  was 
now  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  were  low-lying  lands,  bogs,  marshes 
and  swamps. 

The  fog  lay  thick  on  the  river,  and  a  cold  mist  of  rain  had  been 
falling  all  day. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  boat  had  been  making  but  slow 
progress. 

“Captain  Asbury,  are  you  going  to  run  to-night?”  asked  Rhody 
Shields. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“It’s  very  dark  to-night.” 

“The  river  is  wide.” 

“But  full  of  sawyers  and  snags.  Are  you  not  afraid  you  will  run 
on  one  and  sink  your  craft?” 

“We  have  an  experienced  pilot.” 

“You  had  better  leave  it  all  to  his  judgment.” 

“To  a  certain  extent  we  will.” 

Then  Rhody  Shields  went  aft.  It  was  already  growing  dark,  and 
the  fog  and  dampness  seemed  increasing  every  moment. 

Rhody  discovered  before  him  the  pilot,  and  going  to  him,  after 
giving  a  careful  look  all  about  to  see  that  no  one  was  in  sight 
or  ear-shot,  said  : 

“Bob.” 

“ Talk  low,  Jess,  or  they'll  hear  you.” 

“Bob.  are  you  to  pilot  to-night?” 


“Yes.  ” 

“Well,  tie  her  up.” 

“Why?” 

“We  are  in  the  right  sjjot  to  do  the  work,  Bob.  Now  tie  her  up 
and  when  the  fires  are  gone  out  you  can  cut  all  the  ropes  and  let 
her  drift  down  to  the  island  below,  where  our  boys  are  waiting  to 
do  the  work.  Tell  the  captain  it’s  too  dark  to  go  any  further 
to-night,  and  he’ll  believe  you.” 

“All  right.” 

“And,  Bob,  you  cut  her  loose  when  all  is  quiet.” 

“All  right.” 

“Don’t  fail  to  tie  her  up.” 

Bob  assured  him  he  would. 

Now,  Dick  Wright,  who  as  Mr.  Lem  Bates  had  been  making  the 
acquaintance  of  nearly  everybody  on  the  boat,  had  his  suspicions 
aroused  on  seeing  the  man,  Rhody  Shields,  and  the  pilot  talking. 

Later  at  night,  when  the  John  J.  Roe  was  tied  up,  he  went  to 
Captain  Asbury  and  asked : 

“Captain,  why  was  the  boat  tied  up?” 

“Because  the  pilot  said  it  was  too  dark  to  go  on.” 

“Captain?” 

“Well,  sir?” 

“I  don’t  like  your  pilot.” 

“Maybe  you  don’t  like  your  captain?” 

“Yes,  I  do,  but  that  pilot  will  bear  watching,  Captain  Asbury.” 

The  captain  merely  laughed  and  turned  away. 

“Very  well,  I  will  keep  watch'  over  the  boat  myself,”  said  Dick 
Wright. 


'CHAPTER  XXI. 
dick’s  shot. 

“Can  I  see  you  a  moment?” 

Ethel  Elliott  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  on  the  sofa  in  the 
ladies’  parlor,  trying  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  by  reading 
a  novel. 

The  boat  had  been  tied  up  and  everybody  said  they  would  have 
to  wait  there  until  morning,  as  it  was  too  dark  for  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  voyage. 

She  looked  up  from  the  pages  of  the  book  which  she. had  been 
reading,  and  saw  standing  before  her  the  old  man  who  had  been 
her  friend. 

“You  want  to  talk  with  me?”  she  asked. 

“I  do  for  a  moment.” 

“Alone?” 

“Where  no  one  can  see  or  hear  us.” 

“Very  well,  come  with  me  to  my  stateroom.” 

She  rose,  and  he  touched  her  arm. 

“No,  it  would  excite  the  attention  of  some  one  if  we  went  to¬ 
gether,”  said  the  old  man.  “Do  you  go,  and  I  will  come  on  later.” 

She  understood  now  that  there  was  something  quite  serious  the 
matter,  and  her  cheek  grew  pale. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  he  whispered.  “It  is  not  so  bad  perhaps, 
as  you  think,  and  remember  that  one  in  whom  you  ought  to  have 
confidence  said  he  would  be  near  you  in  your  hour  of  peril.” 

“Yes,  but  he  is  not  near.  I  have  not  seen  him.” 

“I  will  talk  with  you  of  him  when  I  see  you  alone.” 

She  hurried  away  to  her  stateroom  in  no  little  anxiety,  and  there 
waited  for  her  visitor. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  tap  announced  a  visitor,  and 
opening  the  door,  she  admitted  the  old,  gray-haired  man. 

After  carefully  closing  the  door  and  fastening  it.  he  sat  down 
on  a  chair  in  front  of  her  and  said  : 

“  I  am  going  to  make  a  revelation  now  to  you,  and  you  must  not 
scream.  I  have  been  deceiving  you  all  along — I  am  not  what  I 
seem.” 

Then  he  removed  the  wig  and  white  beard.  When  he  had  done  so 
she  looked  at  him  and  said : 

“Oh,  it  was  you,  was  it,  John  White?” 

“I  am  he  whom  you  know  as  John  White,  but  mv  name  is  not 
White.” 

She  started  up  with  a  look  of  indignation,  and  said : 

“Why  did  you  deceive  me?” 

I  am  a  detective,”  he  explained.  “I  am  chasing  the  James  Boys, 
and  have  them  afloat.  I  had  to  change  my  name  to  deceive  them, 
lor  T  am  too  well  known  as  Dick  Wright  to  go  under  that  name.” 

“What,  are  you  Dick  Wright?” 

“I  am.” 

“Pinkerton’s  celebrated  detective?” 

I  am  his  detective,  and  you  can.  if  vou  choose,  add  celebritv 
to  it.” 

tt  V  eil,  well.  I  understand  it  all  now,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand. 

I  did  not  dream  you  were  a  young  man.  1  thought  that  Dick 
V  right  must  be  old  to  be  so  experienced  and  bravo  as  he  is  re 
ported  being.” 
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“Age  is  not  necessary  to  courage.  I  believe  that  a  young  man 
or  boy  is  braver  than  one  older,  and  in  my  business  one  can  have 
a  world  of  experience  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  But  1  have  no 
time  to  talk  further  now.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  affairs  are 
coming  tot  a  crisis.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 


“Before  morning  I  cannot  tell  what  may  happen.  Be  prepared 
for  the  worst.” 

“Do  you  think  we  are  in  danger?” 

“I  fear  so.  That  pilot  is  a  villain.  He  had  us  tied  up  here  for 
some  purpose.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  captain  not  to  allow  the  fire 
to  die  out  of  the  furnace,  and  keep,  steam  in  the  boilers,  but  he 
won’t  believe  there  is  any  danger.  I  must  bid  you  good-by  now,” 
and  he  began  to  don  his  false  hair  and  beard,  and  make  up  as  the 
old  man  he  pretended  to  be. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Up  on  top.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  remain  on  watch  all  night.” 

“Why  do  you  stay  on  watch?” 


“For  villainy.  There  is  a  superabundance  of  it  going  on  about 
to-night.  Now,  whatever  may  come,”  said  Dick,  “have  no  fears  but 
that  I  will  always  be  near  you.” 

“I  believe  you  now.  I  feel  ashamed  that  I  ever  doubted  you,” 
she  answered. 

Then  he  went  out  and  ascended  to  the  deck. 

He  saw  two  forms  pretty  well  forward  talking  together. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  he  could  not  quite  make  them  out,  but  he 
was  sure  one  of  them  was  the  pilot. 

“Now,  if  Jesse  James  is  aboard  this  boat  at  all,  he  is  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  that  Southern  man  who  calls  himself  Rhody  Shields,” 
Dick  thought. 


He  coughed  slightly,  in  order  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  two 
men. 

Immediately  they  looked  about,  and  the  pilot  hurried  below. 

Then  Dick  took  out  his  handkerchief,  blew  his  nose  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  (His  handkerchief,  not  his  nose.) 

“They  are  up  to  some  mischief,”  Dick  thought.  “He  went  down 
to  consult  with  Rhody  Shields.  I  know  it,  and  now  the  next  thing 
will  be  to  make  some  other  plan.” 

Dick  resolved  to  keep  up  his  post  on  deck. 

Bob  Gotlin  was  not  long  in  finding  Jesse  James  when  he  reached 
the  main  cabin.  Jesse  saw  at  a  glance  that  something  had  gone 
wrong,  and  seeing  that  Bob  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  he  signed 
him  to  follow  and  walked  out  on  the  stern  deck,  just  aft  of  the 
ladies’  cabin. 

Bob  followed. 

“Well,  Bob?”  Jesse  whispered,  as  he  joined  him,  “what  is  wrong 
now?” 

“I  can’t  do  it.” 

“Cut  the  cables?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s  up  there.” 

“That  old  fellow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can’t  you  get  rid  of  him?” 

“No.” 

“Do  it  when  his  eyes  are  off  you.” 

“His  eves  are  never  off  me.” 

“Watching?” 

“Yes.” 

“His  suspicions  must  be  roused.” 

“They  are.” 

“Well,  that’s  bad.” 

“It’s  very  bad.” 

“The  thing  has  got  to  be  done  Bob,  The  boys  are  waiting.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“The  cables  must  be  cut  and  the  rockets  sent  up.” 

“Well,  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  him?” 

“Ret  me  see.” 

Jesse  James  leaned  against  the  rail,  and  his  cunning  brain  con¬ 
tracted  his  brow  in  thought.  Jesse  was  a  great  schemer,  and  he 
seldom  set  to  work  on  some  plan  but  that  he  made  the  plan  work. 
“Bob?”  he  said  at  last. 

“Yes.” 

“We  must  get  him  down  here!.” 

“Down?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  can  we?” 

“I  will  do  it.  Now,  are  you  sure  the  steam  is  exhausted?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Quite  sure.” 

“Ti i‘  rc  isn’t,  ten  pounds  in  the  boilers.” 

“Could  they  get  it  up  in  time?” 


“No.  Thej'  could  not  have  steam  up  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours.” 

“That’s  good.  Then  we’ll  do  it  at  once.  Go  down  and  bring  up  a 
deck  hand  that  wants  to  earn  twenty  dollars  right  easy.” 

“They  all  want  to.” 

Bring  up  one  who  is  shrewd,  and  won’t  ask  too  many  ques¬ 
tions.  ” 

“All  right.” 

Hq  hurried  away,  and  soon  cama  back  with  a  fellow  who  was 
named  Ben  Rice. 

“Ben,  here  is  twenty  dollars — now  keep  still,”  said  Jesse.  “I 
want  you  to  go  up  to  the  hurricane  deck  and*  there  you  will  see 
the  old  fellow  whom  you  have  seen  ever  since  we  began  our  voyage. 
Lem  Bates  is  his  name.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Ben,  grinning.  *- 

“Tell  him  that  a  young  lady  wants  to  see  him,  that  Miss 'Ethel 
Elliott  wants  to  see  him  right  away.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Now  go.  Tell  him  she  sent  you.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Don’t  you  mention  anybody  else  but  her.  She  sent  you,  mind 
you,  and  no  one  else.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Go  now.” 

Ben  was  gone ;  then  Jesse  James  turned  to  Bob,  and  said  : 

“Now,  Bob,  the  moment  he  comes  down  run  up  and  do  it.” 

“You  can  just  bet  I  will,”  said  Bob. 

He  took  his  place  near  the  companion  ladder  and  waited. 

Dick  was  still  on  guard,  when  Ben  came  to  him  and  fold  him 
the  young  lady,  Miss  Ethel  Elliott,  had  sent  for  him  to  'come  to 
her  at  once. 

Dick  was  completely  deceived.  Any  request  that  Ethel  Elliott 
had  to  make  he  would  of  course  grant. 

“I  will  just  run  down  and  tell  hei\”  he  thought,  “and  come  right 
back.  ” 

He  had  reached  the  cabin  deck,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  pilot 
running  up  to  the  deck  he  had  quitted,  on  the  other  side.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  idea  of  a  trick  suggested  itself  to  Dick,  and  wheeling 
about  he  ran  back. 

Bob  had  cut  six  cables  before  he  came. 

As  Dick  gained  the  deck  he  cut  the  last  one  that  held  the  boat 
to  the  shore. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  detective  drew  a  revolver  and  fired. 

The  pilot  gave  utterance  to  a  yell,  staggered  back,  and  fell  over¬ 
board,  shot  through  the  head. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TEE  ATTACK  AXD  CAPTURE. 

In  a  moment  the  wildest  confusion  reigned.  The  shriek  and  yell 
had  been  heard,  and  the  captain  and  a  dozen  men  rushed  to  the  deck. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  cried  Captain  Asbury. 

“A  clear  case  of  manslaughter  in  self-defense,  captain,”  said  the 
white-haired  old  man.  “There  is  not  a  jury  in  the  world  would  call 
it  murder.” 

“What  does  it  mean?” 

“I  just  got  here  iri  time  to  see  the  villain  cut  one  of  our  cables, 
but  thank  fortune  we  have  half  a  dozen  more  good  strong  ropes  to 
held  us  fast.” 

“The  boat  is  moving!”  cried  some  one. 

“We  are  adrift !” 

Dick  Wright  ran  forward,  and  to  his  dismay  discovered  that  all 
(he  cables  were  cut. 

Coming  up  to  the  deck  at  this  moment.  Jesse  James  saw  and 
realized  what  had  been  done.  His  pilot  had  been  killed. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  drew  a  revolver  and  leveled  it  at  the  white- 
haired  man,  crying : 

“Dick  Wright,  I  know  you  now.  Cunning  as  you  are,  you  shall 
die!” 

But  at  this  instant  a  fair,  white  hand  struck  up  his  arm,  and 
(he  bullet  whistled  away  harmlessly  into  air. 

Jesse  saw  his  danger  in  a  moment.  It  was  Miss  Ethel  Elliott  who 
had  struck  up  the  pistol  and  saved  Dick’s  life.  But  a  gentleman 
passenger  who  was  by  knocked  Jesse’s  revolver  from  his  hand. 

“Arrest  that  man,”  cried  Dick  Wright,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

He  ran  at  Jesse,  but  with  a  hoarse,  defiant  laugh  the  bandit 
darted  below — down,  down  to  the  boiler  deck,  and  leaping  into  a 
small  row-boat  which  he  had  placed  in  readiness  tor  sudden  escape, 
he  cut  it  loose  from  the  steamer  and  pulled  out  into  the  fog  and 
darkness. 

A  wild,  mocking  laugh,  like  the  laugh  of  a  fiend,  came  out  of  the 
blackness  of  the  night. 

Captain  Asbury  was  amazed,  dazed  and  confused  at  (he  strange 
incidents,  all  of  which  had  occurred  in  less  than  three  minutes’ 
time.  Turning  to  Dick,  he  asked : 

“What  does  it  mean?” 
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Concealment  longer  was  useless,  and  tearing  off  his  disguise,  he 
aaid  : 

“1  am  Dick  Wright,  the  detective,  and  that  man  is  Jesse  James. 
The  one  shot  was  an  accomplice.  We  are  now  drifting  down  the 
river,  and  will  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  banditti,  who  are  lying 
below  us,  1  have  no  doubt,  waiting  for  us  to  run  down.  Get  up 
steam  at  once,  and  I  will  signal  to  my  own  men  to  come  on  with 
their  tug  to  our  defense.” 

Everything  possible  was  done  to  get  up  steam  and  save  the  boat, 
but  it  was  useless.  Before  the  water  in  the  great  boilers  began  to 
boil  they  were  beached  on  an  island. 

Wild  yells  came  from  the  shore,  showing  the  exultation  of  the 
pirates. 

“It's  no  use,  captain,”  said  one  gentleman.  “I  tell  yon  it's  no 
use.  We  can’t  successfully  defend  ourselves  against  such  fearful 
odds.” 

‘‘No,  we  had  better  surrender,”  said  another. 

“Never  surrender,”  cried  the  brave  old  captain.  “Why  should 
we  surrender?” 

“Why  resist?  We’ll  be  shot  down  without  m?rcy,”  said  Mr. 
Willis,  the  passenger. 

“There  is  a  chance  for  us,  if  we  defend  the  boat,”  began  Dick 
Wright. 

“You  have  no  wife  and  children  aboardX  cried  Willis.  “If  you 
did  you  would  look  at  it  in  a  different  light.” 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  passengers,  a  dozen  men  were  got 
together  and  armed. 

Dick  spoke  a  few  words  -with  Ethel,  telling  her  he  would  protect 
her  to  the  last,  and  then  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  bloody  con¬ 
flict  which  was  expected  at  early  dawn. 

He  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  instill  some  courage 
into  them,  but  Falstaff  never  led  a  more  cowardly  gaug  to  conflict. 

They  were  trembling  with  dread  all  night  long.  When  morning 
came  the  sun  dispersed  the  clouds  and  fog,  and  the  wild,  desolate 
island  and  swampy  forests  on  every  side  made  the  picture  moi*e 
terrible  than  it  had  seemed  to  the  imagination. 

The  captain  had  got  up  steam  during  the  night,  and  tried  to  back 
off  the  sand-bar;  but  it  was  useless.  He  was  too  firmly  aground, 
and  nothing  but  a  rise  in  the  river  would  float  him. 

'^Suddenly  from  around  a  point  of  land  there  came  the  low,  ugly 
little  tug,  her  deck  actually  black  with  men.  Her  guns  had  been 
changed  to  the  bow,  and  the  grim  pirates,  with  Winchester  rifles, 
could  be  seen  everywhere. 

As  she  rounded  the  point  of  land  half  a  mile  or  more  away,  a 
wreath  of  white  smoke  curled  up  from  her  bow,  and  a  moment  later 
a  four-pound  ball  came  skipping  over  the  water,  passing  but  a  few 
feet  to  the  larboard  of  the  steamboat. 

Dick  Wright  had  succeeded  in  mustering  twenty  .men  to  the  for¬ 
ward  deck,  but  at  the  report  of  the  cannon  half  of  them  threw  down 
their  arms  and  began  to  implore  mercy  of  the  advancing  pirates. 

.Tesse  James  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  tug  and  waved  a  red  flag, 
and  then  a  white  one. 

As  he  came  a  little  nearer  he  said  : 

“If  you  will  all  surrender  you  shall  not  be  harmed.  I  never  kill 
save  in  self-defense ;  but  if  you  resist,  I  shall  turn  my  cannon  on 
your  boat,  and  you  will  have  to  look  out  for  women  and  children. 

I  have  thirty  men,  all  armed  with  rifles,  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and 
I  can  assure  you  resistance  is  folly.  I  only  want  the  treasure 
aboard,  not  your  lives.”  * 

“It’s  no  use  to  fight,”  said  the  captain. 

“Don’t  believe  him!”  cried  Dick. 

But  Dick  was  powerless.  The  pirates  came  on,  and  when  the 
detective  vowed  he  would  fight  to  the  death,  he  was  seized  by  half 
a  dozen  frantic  passengers,  disarmed  and  held  until  .Tesse  James 
came  aboard  with  his  crew. 

“You  are  my  captive  now,”  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  Dick’s 
shoulder 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DICK’S  ESCArE  FROM  THE  ISLAND. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  blow  struck  in  defense. 

Such  a  terrible  name  had  the  .Tames  Boys  gained  all  over  the 
world,  that  at  the  very  sound  of  it  the  stoutest  turned  pale  and 
trembled. 

“Now,  Mr.  Dick  Wright,  I  will  attend  to  your  case  soon!"  said 
Jesse  .Tames,  his  frame  trembling  with  hate. 

“Mr.  James,”  said  Captain  Asbury,  “remember  your  promise  that 
ycu  would  harm  no  one  if  we  surrendered.” 

“My  promise  never  extended  to  him.”  said  Jess.  “He  shot  down 
one  of  m,v  men  in  cold  blood  last  night,  and  he  shall  not  escape.” 

Dir  k  knew  if  was  useless  for  him  to  plead  in  his  own  defense. 
His  hands  were  firmly  tied  behind  his  back,  and  he  stood  without 
ripening  his  mouth,  gazing  on  the  men  before  him. 

Dick  was  placed  under  a  guard  of  four,  two  of  whom  were  the 
mi.  in  s.  Tump  and  .Take,  whom  we  have  met  before,  and  the  other 
two  recruits  Cole  Younger  had  brought  with  him  from  Missouri. 


“Keep  a  close  watch  on  him,”  was  Jesse’s  command.  “Don’t 
give  him  any  show  to  escape.” 

He  was  placed  in  the  stern  seat  of  a  steamboat  yawl,  and  two 
of  the  pirate  guard  seized  oars,  while  the  other  two  sat  facing 
Dick,  with  guns  in  their  hands. 

“If  yer  budge,  I’ll  shoot  yer!”  said  one. 

Dick  made  no  answer. 

They  landed,  and  the  prisoner  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  boat. 
They  were  taking  all  the  prisoners  on  shore  preparatory  to  search¬ 
ing  for  the  vast  treasure  which  .Tesse  James  believed  was  on  board. 

“Come  on,  yer  can’t  stand  hyar  any  longer,”  growled  Tump,  push¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  prisoner  away  before  him. 

“Go  ’long — go  ’long!” 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  and  Dick  without  a  word 
walked  down  a  forest  path. 

The  day  passed  miserably  enough.  The  prisoner  was  kept  in  an 
old,  tumble-down  cabin,  doubtless  erected  for  some  hunters.  All 
day  long  he  kept  asking  himself  what  caused  the  delay  of  his  men. 

“They’ve  stranded  on  some  bar  or  been  wrecked  during  the  late 
terrible  fog,”  was  his  conclusion. 

He  never  once  entertained  an  idea  that  fear  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  their  detention. 

The  James  Boys  had  been  sadly  deluded  by  the  capture)  of  the 
John  .T.  Roe. 

It  proved  after  all  to  be  no  treasure  ship.  Outside  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  belonging  to  the  Southern  Express  Company,  and  the  money 
and  valuables  of  the  passengers,  the  boat  had  nothing  aboard  to 
repay  them  for  their  weeks  of  ceaseless,  anxious  watching. 

“I  told  you  so,”  said  Frank  James.  “The  fabulous  wealth  for 
the  New  Orleans  mint  has  been  only  a  delusion.  What  are  we  to 
do  now?  A  pretty  mess  we’ve  got  into!” 

“Never  mind,  Frank.  It’s  here  yet.” 

“What?” 

“The  treasure.” 

“You  are  crazy.” 

“That  captain  knows  where  it  is.” 

“Captain  Asbury?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  if  he  does  you  won’t  get  it  out  of  him.  Tear  up  the  boat 
board  by  board  and  plank  by  plank.” 

“Before  we  could  do  that  we  would  have  the  United  States 
Navy  after  us.  No,  we  must  do  something  more  speedy.” 

“What?” 

“Make  the  captain  tell  us  in  what  part  of  the  boat  the  treasure 
is  concealed.” 

“How?” 

“By  torture.” 

After  a  moment’s  reflection  Frank  approved  the  idea.  It  was 
dark  when  the  bandit  brothers  approached  the  captain  and  demand¬ 
ed  that  he  tell  them  where  the  treasure  in  gold  coin  and  bullion 
which  he  was  conveying  to  the  United  States  mint  at  New  Orleans 
was  concealed  in  the  boat. 

The  captain  protested  that  he  never  had  had  such  treasure  aboard, 
which  was  the  truth,  but  was  answered  by  the  assurance  that  he 
would  be  roasted  alive  if  he  didn't  tell  them. 

He  could  not. 

He  was  taken  to  a  stove,  and  the  prisoners,  realizing  what  was 
about  to  take  place,  began  to  howl  and  scream. 

The  noise  was  heard  where  Dick  was  guarded  by  four  of  the 
buccaneers,  some  distance  away. 

They  grew  uneasy  at  the  sounds,  and  leaving  him  in  charge  of 
wo,  the  other  two  hastened  away  to  ascertain  what  caused  the 
noise. 

Dick  Wright  had  been  carefully  slipping  the  cord  on  his  wrist. 
His  wrist  was  large  and  hand  small,  and  he  had  long  practiced  the 
trick  known  to  legerdemain  performers  of  untying  knots. 

It  was  dark  iif  the  tumble-down  cabin,  and  he  had  the  knot  un¬ 
tied.  Then  to  untie  his  feet  unseen  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

His  two  guards  stood  with  their  backs  toward  him,  their  forms 
outlined  in  the  dark. 

He  rose  slowly  and  carefully  measured  the  distance. 

Whack,  whack!  fell  two  stunning  blows  on  their  heads,  and  both 
of  them  fell  forward  on  their  faces  senseless.  So  silently  had  the 
blows  been  struck  that  one  five  rods  away  would  have  heard  nothing 
Dick  possessed  himself  of  their  belts,  containing  ammunition  and 
revolvers,  and  hurried  from  the  cabin. 

He  ran  to  the  shore,  and  ran  along  up  the  bank  until  he  found  a 
small  boat  with  oars  in  it. 

Leaping  into  it,  he  pulled  out  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  DETECTIVE  IN  THE  SWAMP. 


Halt  stop !  cried  a  voice  from  shoi*c. 

Dick  Wright,  of  course,  paid  no  heed  to  the  err.  and 
to  pull  away  into  the  forest. 
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Bang ! 

Whiz !  came  a  bullet  by  bis  head. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Jesse  James  who,  hearing  the  shot,  was  run¬ 
ning  down  tow  aid  the  shore  from  whence  it  came 
“He  has  escaped,  Jess.” 

“Who,  Frank?” 

“The  detective.” 


>  “Impossible!  I  left  him  with  four^guards.” 

“He’s  knocked  twro  senseless.” 

“Where  were  the  other  two?”  demanded  Jesse,  coming  down  to 
the  beach. 

“They  had  gone  to  see  w'hat  all  the  uproar  was  about.” 

“I’ll  have  ’em  all  hanged  for  this.” 

“What  are  wre  to  do,  Jesse?” 

“Follow'  him.” 

“At  once,  of  course.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Get  a  boat  some  of  yon — quick!” 

One  of  the  men  w'ho  had  been  knocked  down  by  Dick  Wright  in 
his  escape  now  came  up  with  the  information  that  Dick  was  well 
armed,  having  taken  the  weapons  of  both  of  them. 

"You’ll  have  to  be  careful,  or  he’ll  get  some  of  you,”  said  Jesse. 
“He’s  a  dead  shot,  and  he  is  desperate.  Shoot  him  down  at  sight  ” 

“What,  Frank?’’ 
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“Better  postpone  baking  Captain  Asbury,  and  both  of  us  follow 

him.” 

“Who’ll  wre  leave  in  charge  here?” 

“Cole  Younger.” 

“Well,  Cole  will  do,  he  is  brave  and  prudent.” 

“We  must  have  another  boat,  Jesse.  You  take  one  and  I  the 

other.  ” 

“Bring  another  boat!”  shouted  Jesse. 

“Better  take  the  tug?”  cried  one  of  the  pirates. 

“No,  two  row'-boats.” 

One  of  the  buccaneers  hurried  away  and  secured  a  second  boat. 
“Nowr,  Frank,  take  four  men  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  strike 
out  in  that  boat.” 

“You  will  follow'  in  the  next,  Jes'se?” 

“  Yes.” 

Frank  ran  dowm  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  leaping  in,  called  to 
Tump,  Zeke  and  twm  others  to  spring  in.  ;/ 

They  did  so.  1 

“Have  you  all  got  guns?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go  ahead !” 

“Jesse,”  Frank  called,  as  he  retreated  in  the  darkness. 

“Yes.” 

“If  you  follow',  be  careful  about  firing  into  us.” 

“We’ll  follow7,  have  no  fears.  You  do  the  same.  We  will  know 
each  other,  I  guess.” 

“Yes.” 

Then,  as  Frank  sat  down  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  he  said  to  his 
oarsmen  : 

“Heave  awray,  lads,  we  must  not  let  him  escape.” 

“Aye,  aye!”  they  responded,  as  they  bent  to  their  oars. 

“We’ll  swing  for  it  if  he  gets  awray.” 

“Yes,  wm’ns  know’t,”  growded  Zeke. 

The  boat  fairly  flew  over  the  wrater,  and  the  fog  and  darkness  was 
so  intense  that  they  could  not  see  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 

blind. 

“Is  there  a  lantern  in  the  boat?”  Frank  asked. 

“Yes,  ye’ll  find  it  under  the  seat,”  old  Zeke  Denning  answered. 
Frank  .Tames  felt  under  the  seat,  and  drew7  out  a  lantern.  Strik¬ 
ing  a  match,  he  lighted  it. 

“This  will  do  us  a  good  service,  boys,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  if  he  don’t  see  ter  shoot  us,”  answered  Zeke. 

“We  must  get  the  first  shot.” 

They  wrere  pulling  steadily  away  tow'ard  the  west  shore,  w'hen 
suddenly  from  the  distance  came  a  flash,  a  report,  and  a  bullet  shat¬ 
tered  the  lantern  which  Frank  James,  fortunately  for  himself,  was 
holding  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  After  smashing  the  lantern,  the 
bullet  struck  the  side  of  the  boat,  making  a  streak  where  it  cut  the 
wood  as  it  glanced  away  into  the  wmter. 

<  It  w'as  a  moment  before  Frank  James  could  speak,  for  the  shot 
produced  a  shock  on  his  nervous  system. 

As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  however,  he  said : 

■  “ Lay  to,  boys,  and  let  him  have  it."  and  raising  his  Winchester, 
b^gan  blazing  away  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  shot  came. 

His  four  companions  seized  their  own  guns,  and  opened  a  fusil¬ 
lade  in  the  same  direction. 

And  all  this  time  how  fared  the  bold  detective,  whose  quick  action, 
firm  nerve,  and  cool  head  had  enabled  him  to  make  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  escapes  on  record? 


Dick  Wright  pulled  straight  into  the  darkness  until  he  began  to 
feel  the  swish  of  weeds  and  bushes  under  his  boat. 

Then  he  came  to  a  halt  and  lay  on  his  oars. 

“I  must  be  getting  near  the  shore,  and  may  find  myself  stuck 
in  the  mud  before  I  know  it,”  the  detective  thought.  “Hello,  what’s 
that?  The  dip  of  oars,  as  I  live!” 

The  measured  dip  of  oars  could  be  heard,  and  now  through  the 
fog  and  darkness  he  caught  the  gleam  of  the  lantern.  A  lantern 
would  give  them  an  advantage,  as  they  could  see  the  shore  and  he 
could  not. 

Drawing  a  revolver,  he  fired  a  shot  with  the  effect  we  have  seen. 

As  soon  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  he  lay  the  pistol  at  his  side  and 
seized  his  oars  once  more,  pulling  with  all  his  might. 

Soon  he  was  several  rods  from  his  position  when  he  shot  the 
lantern,  and  waited  listening  to  the  splash  of  bullets  in  his  wake. 

Slowly  he  pulled  in  toward  shore,  finding  his  way  impeded  by 
bushes  and  submerged  grass.  At  last  he  came  upon  one  of  those 
singular  growths  common  to  the  Mississippi  swamps,  and  known 
as  cypress  knees. 

“I  am  in  a  swamp,”  he  thought,  as  he  pulled  his  boat  carefully 
about  among  the  cypress  knees. 

He  sounded  the  water,  and  found  it  not  over  two  feet  deep,  with 
a  mud  bottom. 

The  detective  could  now  hear  his  pursuers  plainly. 

“Who  were  you  firing  at,  Frank?”  Jesse  James  asked  his  brother. 

“The  detective,”  was  the  answer. 

“Hit  him?” 

“Don’t  know'.  Have  you  a  lantern,  Jesse?” 

“Yes.” 

“Light  it.” 

“All  right.” 

“Be  careful,  for  he  shot  my  lantern  all  to  pieces.”- 

Jesse  James  wras  too  shrewd  to  hold  the  lantern  himself,  but  pass¬ 
ing  it  forward,  told  the  man  in  the  bow7  to  hold  it  directly  under 
the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Then  Jesse  rose  and  cocked  his  rifle. 

“If  he  shoots  at  that  I’ll  get  him!”  he  declared. 

“Look  sharp,  Jess.” 

“I  anf.” 

Then  a  silence. 

“We  are  near  the  swamp,  are  w'e  not,  Gates?”  he  said  to  a  new 
recruit,  who  had  lived  in  this  country  nearly  all  his  life. 

“Yes,”  Gates  answered. 

“Well,  pull  ahead.  Steady  there!” 

The  boats  wrere  now7  almost  side  by  side,  and  but  a  few  feet  apart. 

Frank  also  rose  in  the  stern  of  his  boat  w'ith  a  cocked  Winchester 
rifle  in  his  hands.  The  detective,  far  out  in  the  swamp,  could  spe 
them.  He  was  in  a  close  place.  If  he  should  shoot  one  of  the 
James  Boys,  the  flash  of  his  pistol  would  only  indicate  to  the  others 
that  he  was  before  them,  and  he  w'ould  be  riddled  with  bullets  and 
buckshot. 

“Do  you  see  him,  Frank?”  Jesse  called  to  his  brother  in  the  other 
boat. 

“No.” 

“Look  sharp.” 

“I  am.” 

“If  you  hear  a  sound  on  tlie  water  blaze  away.” 

“We  are  in  the  swramp.” 

“Yes,  and  the  cypress  knees  will  make  a  good  hiding  place.” 

Dick  saw  the  light  approaching  nearer. 

The  stump  like  trees  with  their  short,  thick  vines  wTere  so  dense 
as  to  make  rowing  through  the  muddy  water  extremely  difficult  in 
the  dark. 

He  put  out  one  oar  and  touching  one  of  the  cypress  knees,  gave 
himself  a  push  through  the  water,  sending  his  boat  around  another 
stumpy  tree  as  the  light  came  in  view. 

It  w7as  a  close  dodge. 

Dick,  finding  row'ing  difficult,  laid  one  oar  in  his  boat.  Despite 
all  his  care  there  was  a  slight  noise,  and  instantly  he  heard  Jesse 
James  say : 

“Aha,  Frank,  did  you  hear  that?” 

“I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,”  Frank  answmred. 

“I  am  quite  sure  of  it.” 

“What  w7as  it  like?” 

“The  laying  down  of  an  oar.” 

“Let  us  shoot  at  the  sound.” 

“It’s  no  use.  I  can  see  nothing  to  shoot  at,  and  I  don’t  believe 
in  blazing. away  in  the  darkness.” 

Dick  took  up  one  oar  and  began  poling  his  way  through  the 
wmter.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  he  could  ^ rtsily  touch  bot¬ 
tom  with  his  oar.  So  he  pushed  himself  along  through  the  damp, 
ooze-like  water. 

“We’re  driving  him  in,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“Yes,”  Dick  heard  Frank  answer. 

“Now7,  Gates,  how  long  is  this  swamp?” 

“Several  miles,  sah,”  Gates  answered. 
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“Is  it  covered  with  water  all  the  way?” 

“No,  sah.” 

“Very  well,  we’ll  have  him.” 

“No  one  lives  in  the  swamps?” 

“Some  niggers,  sah,  but  they  can’t  help  him.  We’ll  have  him  like 
a  rat  in  a  trap  befo’  to-morrow  night,”  and  Dick  Wright  heard 
this  assuring  speech  with  a  thrill  of  horror.  It  told  only  too  well 
what  he  would  have  to  undergo,  and  that  escape  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  if  not  quite. 

Dick’s  fears  were  fully  realized,  as  we  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 

The  bobbing  lantern,  darting  in  and  out  here  and  there,  could 
occasionally  be  seen  by  the  fugitive. 

The  water  grew  more  muddy,  shallower  and  more  difficult  to 
navigate. 

He  was  being  driven  into  the  mud,  and  ere  long  must  abandon  his 
boat  to  wade  or  sink  in  the  swamp. 

He  had  grown  doubly  desperate,  and  determined  if  he  must  make 
that  swamp  his  burial  ground  that  Jesse  and  Frank  James  should 
go  with  him. 

Again  and  again  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  giving  up,  laying 
to,  and  when  they  came  on  him  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

But  the  prudent  man  in  him  said : 

“Press  on,  press  on.  You  can  yet  make  it.” 

And  he  pressed  on.  Hope,  hope,  the  blessed  comforter  for  all 
ills,  still  inspired  him  and  he  pushed  the  boat  on. 

At  last,  to  his  surprise,  it  struck  against  solid  earth. 

He  felt  the  ground  carefully  with  his  oar  to  make  sure  that  he 
could  effect  a  landing  without  miring,  and  then  sprang  lightly  from 
the  boat. 

He  found  the  ground  rising  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  swamp  at 
this  place,  and  there  were  stones  scattered  all  along  it. 

Then  he  climbed  up  among  the  bushes  and  waited  a  moment  to 
listen.  He  had  abandoned  his  boat,  but  he  still  carried  one  of  the 
oars  in  his  hand  to  feel  his  way  through  the  darkness. 

The  dampness  and  fog  over  the  swamp  was  almost  oppressive,  and 
the  darkness  intense.  Then*  the  sounds  which  pervaded  the  place 
were  not  calculated  to  stimulate  one’s  spirits.  The  hoarse  croak  of 
the  bullfrog,  the  shriek  of  the  bittern,  and  the  cry  of  the  hawk  were 
bad  enough  in  themselves,  but  when  added  to  them  came  the  ter¬ 
rible  bellow  of  the  alligator,  he  felt  the  cold  chills  running  over  him. 
In  the  distance  he  could  hear  those  amphibious  monsters  splashing 
and  wallowing  in  the  water  as  if  they  were  enjoying  this  tropiaal 
night.  Dick  crouched  down  among  some  thick  bushes,  and  as  he 
listened  intently  to  all  the  sounds  about  him,  asked  himself  tl\e 
question  : 

“How  is  it  all  to  end?” 

The  pirate  boats  were  compelled  to  move  slowly  through  the  wa¬ 
ter,  for  the  cypress  knees  were  so  close  together  that  they  could  in 
places  barely  squeeze  through  them.  Then  they  had  to  take  in 
their  oars  and  pole  the  boats  along. 

“Keep  right  ahead,”  Jesse  .Tames  could  be  heard  saying.  His 
unerring  instinct  seemed  to  guide  him  along  in  the  right  direction. 
“We’ll  run  him  down  yet,  see  if  we  don’t.  Just  keep  up  your 
course,  lads,  and  we’ll  have  him.” 

“Pull  away  there  a  little  to  the  right,”  said  Frank. 

“Keep  close  to  us,  Frank,”  said  Jesse. 

“I  will.” 

“Stand  ready,  for  he  is  near.” 

A  loud  splash  was  heard  off  to  the  left. 

“Ah,  there  he  is!”  said  Frank. 

“No,  no,  it  was  an  alligator,”  answered  Mr.  Gates. 

Gates  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  swamps,  his  judgment 
in  the  matter  was*  taken  as  good. 

“Push  ahead!  Hello,  what’s  that?”  cried  Jesse,  as  the  little 
mound  came  in  sight. 

“One  o’, the  high  places  in  the  swamp,”  said  Gates. 

“And  there’s  a  boat,  Jesse!”  cried  Frank. 

“It’s  his  boat.” 

“We’ve  got  him  now.” 

“  Push  in  ashore,  boys !  ” 

Bang ! 

A  flash  and  stunning  report  above  was  accompanied  by  a  bullet. 

Jesse  James  felt  a  sudden  pain,  as  if  a  hot  iron  had' been  drawn 
across  the  side  of  his  head. 

He  staggered  as  he  fired,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  some  one 
caught  him  and  lowered  him  to  the  seat. 

Grn'  k  .  crack  !  crack  !  went  three  rifle  shots  in  quick  succession 
to  the  hillock. 

Frank  James  stopped  firing,  and  as  the  echoes  of  the  shots  rolled 
away  into  the  swamp  he  asked: 

“Who  was  hit?” 


“Yer  brother!”  cried  Gates. 

“Killed?” 

“No.” 

It  was  Jesse  who  answered. 

“Bad  hurt,  Jess?” 

“Only  a  scratch.  Ashore,  everybody,  and  up  the  hill!” 

The  boats  ran  in  to  the  steep  bank,  but  the  detective  did  not  wait 
for  them  to  land.  He  ran  away  through  the  dense  wToods. 

It  was  a  fearful  flight,  and  can  better  be  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.  Sometimes  he  found  the  ground  sinking  until  it  came  al¬ 
most  to  the  swamp.  Sometimes  he  was  wading  through  water,  or 
blindly  leaping  in  the  dark  from  tussock  to  tussock,  frequently 
getting  a  fall  in  the  muddy  -water. 

“There  he  is — fire!”  cried  Jesse,  as  Dick  took  one  of  his  tumbles 
in  the  mud  and  water. 

Then  came  a  rattling  crash  of  fire  arms,  and  the  bullets  flew* 
like  hail  over  the  spot  where  the  detective  was  lying. 

He  crawded  away  and  tried  to  double  on  them. 

He  turned  and  went  backward,  and  they  went  ahead. 

They  were  soon  aware  of  the  dodge  he  had  played  on  them, 
and  turning  about,  scattered  in  different  directions. 

It  was  all  to  no  effect,  however.  They  did  not  find  him. 

Although  he  had  succeeded  in  eluding  them,  Dick's  condition  was 
miserable  enough. 

He  was  never  out  of  hearing  of  his  pursuers. 

Could  he  have  seen,  he  might  possibly  have ’eluded  them,  but 
constantly  stumbling  and  splashing  in  the  water  told  them  where 
he  was. 

He  at  last  reached  a  dry  little  nook,  thickly  covered  with  bitter 
thorn,  and  crept  in  under  the  bushes  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  he  heard  his  pursuers. 

They  halted  within  ear-shot,  and  one  of  them  said  : 

“Let  us. sit  down  and  rest,  for  I  am  about  worn  out.” 

“So  am  I.” 

“This  constant  tramp,  tramping  through  the  mud  and  swamp  is 
too  much  for  me.” 

“Me  too.” 

“Well,  boys,”  said  Jesse,  “we’ll  sit  down  and  rest  a  bit,  if  you 
can  find  a  dry  place  in  which  to  sit.” 

“It  seems  to  me,  Jess,  that  we’re  not  going  to  overhaul  him.” 
said  Bill  Chadwell. 

“When  daylight  comes  we’ll  have  a  better  chance.” 

“And  so  will  he.” 

“But  we’ll  spread  out  and  take  him  ip.” 

“Bear  in  mind  that  when  you  spread  your  net  out  to  catch  Dick 
Wright  you  are  not  seining  for  a  sucker.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Bill?” 

“I  mean  that  if  you  think  you  can  divide  up  your  forces  and  take 
him  in,  you  are  running  a  very  dangerous  risk.  He’ll  whip  them 
in  detail.” 

“So  he  will,”  said  another. 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do?  I  wish  I  had  bloodhounds.  I  would 
hunt  him  down  with  them.” 

“I’ve  got  six,”  said  Gates. 

“Six  bloodhounds?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“At  home,  not  five  miles  away.” 

“How  long  will  it  take  to  bring  them  here?” 

“Two  hours.” 

“That  will  be  about  daylight?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“Go  and  get  them.  Take  one  boat  and  four  men.” 

“I’ll  go  right  away.” 

Dick  heard  this  command  and  response. 

This  meant  danger  to  him. 

He  rose  on  his  hands  and  knees,  crawled  through  the  thorns, 
fearfully  lacerating  his  skin  and  clothes. 

A  little  distance  away  he  rose  and  walked. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  night  he  traveled,  he  knew  not  in  what 
direction. 

Day  dawned,  and  he  was  beyond  the  swamp. 

He  was  on  solid  ground  in  that  interminable  forest  which  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  it.  lie  was  suffering  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  but 
there  was  not  a  house  in  the  wilderness  where  he  might  get  food 
and  rest. 

Suddenly  on  the  air  there  came  a  strange,  blood-curdling  sound. 

1  he  bloodhounds !  cried  the  detective.  He  had  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  rest,  but  now  he  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  on,  but  the 
baying  came  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BOILING  SPRING. 

For  the  first  time  in  bis  life.  Dick  Wright  began  to  almost  despair. 
\\ith  despair  came  a  determination  to  die  fighting. 
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’’I  can  go  no  further,”  he  said.  “It  is  only  to  be  run  down  and 
devoured  by  dogs  at  last,  and  I  will  face  them  here  rather  than  re¬ 
treat  further.” 

Near  him  was  a  short  oak  tree,  with  its  branches  spreading  out 
in  every  direction. 

Dick  went  to  the  tree,  and  weak,  sore  and  bruised  as  he  was,  he 
could  scarcely  make  his  way  up  into  the  tree. 

He  had  scarcely  got  in  the  fork  and  braced  himself  well  there, 

*  before  the  first  of  the  bloodhounds,  with  loud,  deafening  bay,  came 
bounding  at  him. 

The  branches  of  the  tree  were  so  low  that  Dick  was  but  a  little 
distance  beyond  reach  of  the  ferocious  monsters. 

»  He  leaned  downward,  and  pointing  a  revolver  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  dogs,  pulled  the  trigger. 

Bang !  went  the  shot,  and  the  beast  rolled  over  with  a  bullet  in 
the  brain.  The  others  ran  away  a  short  distance,  barked  and 
howled,  and  came  back  to  the  tree. 

Bang !  went  a  second  shot,  and  another  dog  rolled  over  dead. 

Only  four  remained. 

Dick  could  hear  the  banditti  coming,  and  he  wanted  to  be  ready 
for  them. 

He  could  fight  better  on  the  ground  than  in  the  tree,  and  he  de- 

,  termined,  before  they  came  up,  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  four 
dogs. 

He  shot  two  more  in  quick  succession,  and  broke  the  shoulder  of 
the  fifth  so  he  ran  howling  away. 

The  sixth  leaped  at  him  with  such  fury  that  the  muzzle  of  Dick’s 
revolver  was  thrust  almost  in  his  mouth  before  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  explosion  followed,  and  though  the  dog  fell  back  dead,  he  pulled 
Dick  to  the  ground. 

One  revolver  was  emptied,  but  the  detective  had  another. 

He  was  somewhat  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  the  banditti  burst? 
forth  from  the  wood  upon  him  just  as  he  began  to  rise. 

He  was  still  on  his  knees,  but  drawing  his  second  revolver,  he 
leveled  it  at  Jesse’s  heart,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Only  a  dull  click 
came  in  response.  Again  and  again  he  pulled  the  trigger  with  like 
result.  All  the  cartridges  had  by  some  means  become  damp  and 

*  useless. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I’ve  got  you  now  !”  cried  Jesse. 

“Let  me  settle  him!”  said  Frank. 

“No,  don’t  shoot.” 

*  Frank’s  revolver  was  already  raised,  when  Jesse  James  caught 
his  arm,  crying : 

“Don’t  shoot !” 

“Why?”  f 

“We’ll  have  a  little  amusement  with  him.” 

Calling  up  all  the  strength  he  possessed,  Dick  staggered  to  his 
feet. 

“Come  on!”  he  cried,  clubbing  his  pistol. 

“Don’t  kill  him,  boys,”  said  Jesse. 

Then  with  a  shout  all  rushed  at  him. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  unequal  fight  was 
over. 

Dick  was  knocked  down  and  tied  hard  and  fast. 

“Aha,  we  have  you  at  last!”  said  Jesse. 

“He  was  a  tough  one,  Jess,”  put  in  Frank. 

“Yes.” 

“Has  a  constitution  like  a  mule.” 

“Good  for  us  his  cartridges  were  wet.  Some  one  would  have 
gone  under.” 

“He  has  done  for  my  fine  Cuban  bloodhounds,”  growled  Gates. 
“I  want  to  kill  him.”  P 

“All  in  good  time.” 

“Don’t  monkey  around  about  it,  Jess,  until  he  gets  away  again,” 
said  Bill  Chadwell, 

They  were  tired,  and  the  prisoner  could  scarcely  walk. 

As  he  was  half  dragged  and  frequently  kicked  along  the  way, 
Jesse  James  said  to  him: 

“Dick,  you  are  shrewd.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“You  are  brave.” 

“That’s  a  compliment.” 

“You  are  a  good  fellow,  Dick,  and  I  kind  of  like  you.” 

“I  am  sorry  I  can’t  reciprocate  the  feeling.” 

“But,  Dick,  well  as  I  like  you,  I  have  a  very  singular  and  painful 
duty  to  perform.  Can’t  you  guess  what  it  is.'1’ 

“I  suppose  hang  me.” 

“Oh,  no,  Dick.  I  think  too  much  of  you  for  that  Dick.  I  shall 
p  never  allow  them  to  put  a  rope  around  your  neck.’ 

“Then  do  you  mean  to  shoot  me?” 

“No.” 

“Drown  me,  of  course,  for  you  intend  to  dispose  of  me  some  way. 

|  “Well,  not  exactly  that  way,  Dick.  Though,  as  you  say,  I  must 
dispose  of  you  some  way,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  drowning.  Now, 
you  would  like  to  know  in  what  way  you  are  to  shake  off  this  mortal 
coil,  wouldn’t  you,  Dick?” 

“Yes.” 


“Of  course  you  would.  It’s  only  natural  that  you  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter.  Well,  Dick,  be  real  good,  and  I  will  tell 
you.  Yes,  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  you  must  then  admit  that  I 
have  hit  upon  a  model  way  of  disposing  of  a  very  dear  friend.  I 
intend  to  boil  you.” 

“Wjhat?”  gasped  Dick. 

“Boil  you.  Easily  done.  There  is  a  spring  ahead  of  us  in  which 
the  water  is  boiling  hot.  They  say  a  man  can’t  live  in  it  many 
seconds.  That  while  it  is  cooler  at  the  surface,  it  boils  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Now,  Dick,  you  have  been  very  persistent  in  following  us — 
I  suppose  to  avenge  the  death  of  your  brother-in-law,  John  Wicher, 
whom  we  were  forced  to  kill  because  he  sought  to  make  our  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Well,  we  don’t  want  to  be  rude  in  our  execution,  or 
get  rid  of  you  hastily.  We’ll  tie  you  snijgly  with  ropes  and  let  you 
down  gradually  into  the  hot  water. 

“You  won’t  die  in  a  hurry;  you’ll  have  time  to  think  over  the 
past,  and  make  any  disposition  you  may  have  to  make  of  your 
worldly  effects.  You’ll  be  scalded  slowly.  Boiled  a  little  bit  at  a 
time.” 

Dick  shuddered,  but  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 

He  resolved  not  to  beg  for  mercy,  for  it  would  only  delight  the 
fiends. 

The  boiling  spring  was  reached  at  last,  and  his  arms  were  pin¬ 
ioned  close  to  his  sides,  so  he  could  not  move  them,  and  bound  close 
to  his  body. 

A  tree  grew  close  to  the  boiling  spring,  and  one  of  the  banditti 
climbed  out  upon  a  projecting  branch  of  the  tree  and  placed  a  rope 
over  it. 

One  end  was  passed  in  a  loop  under  the  prisoner's  arms,  and  the 
bandits  took  hold  of  the  other  end. 

Jesse  stood  on  the  bank  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

“Lower  him  gradually  so  he  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  boiling 
water,”  said  Jesse  James,  and  the  fiends  holding  the  rope  began  to 
let  the  detective  down. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LOSS  OF  THE  PIRATE  TUG. 

The  detective  was  lowered  until  his  feet  touched  the  scalding 
water  beneath.  He  kicked  violently  and  struggled. 

“Let  him  down,  let  him  down!”  cried  Jesse  James.  “Why  don’t 
you  let  him  down?” 

“The  rope  has  caught  in  the  branch  above,  and  won’t  slip,”  said 
one. 

Boom ! 

A  cannon  shot  struck  in  their  midst  and  scattered  pieces  of  gravel 
and  earth  in  every  direction. 

“What’s  that?” 

Boom !  another  shot. 

Two  men  were  struck  down.  Others  were  in  flight. 

Then  came  around  a  bayou  the  little  steam  tug,  with  John  Flynn 
and  Joe  Taylor  in  the  bow,  and  a  dozen  men  armed  with  Winches¬ 
ters  behind  them.  They  opened  fire  on  the  pirates,  and  they  fled. 

Jesse  and  Frank  James  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone  now. 

“Hold!”  cried  Jesse.  “Let  me  kill  him  first,”  and  he  leveled  his 
rifle  at  the  swaying  figure  above  the  hot  spring. 

At  this  moment  a  bullet  cut  away  the  hammer  of  his  gun,  and 
the  bandit,  with  a  terrible  yell,  wheeled  and  fled. 

The  steam  tug  ran  in  under  the  detective,  who,  beyond  a  good 
steaming,  had  suffered  no  injury. 

He  was  cut  down,  and  landed  on  the  deck  of  his  boat. 

“Put  right  about,  John — quick!”  he  cried. 

“What  has  happened?” 

“Get  into  the  river,  quick  as  you  can,  and  make  all  speed  for  the 
first  island  below,  and  I  will  tell  you  on  the  way.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  river  and  steaming  down  toward 
the  island,  Dick  Wright  told  how  the  steamer  John  J.  Roe  had 
been  captured  by  the  James  Boys,  who  had  added  a  gang  of  river 
pirates  to  their  force.  He  told  how  he  had  managed  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  swamp,  but  that  the  boat’s,  captain,  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  were  in  great  peril. 

“Now,  John,  why  haven’t  you  followed  my  instructions?” 

“We  did  as  far  as  we  could,”  said  John. 

“But  you  didn’t  keep  up  with  the  boat.” 

“We  got  on  a  sand-bar  and  laid  there  for  two  days  before  the 
river  rose  enough  to  float  us.” 

“Hurry,  hurry!”  cried  Dick.  “If  we  don't  get  there  before  Jesse 
and  Frank  James  do  they  may  all  be  butchered.” 

“Put  on  every  pound  of  steam  she  will  bear!”  said  John  to  the 
engineer. 

“There  they  go  now,”  said  Dick. 

“Who?” 

“Frank  and  Jesse  James.  See  them  hurrying  across  to  the  river* 
in  the  skiff  just  pulling  out  of  the  bayou.  Here,  your  best  gunner. 
Hit  that  boat.  Shoot  as  if  your  life  depended  on  it.” 

The  two  gunners 'sprang  to  one  of  the  little  cannon,  which  had 
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boon  loaded  with  a  solid  shot.  It  was  aimed  and  fired.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  splash  in  the  water  almost  beneath  the  bow  of  the  James  Boys’ 
skiff,  caused  them  to  wheel  about  and  put  back  to  the  swamp. 

“Now  for  the  island!” 

“I  see  it.” 

“1  see  the  boat  stranded.” 

“There  are  the  pirates.”  _ _ 

“Where’s  their  tug,  the  Black  Cloud?” 

“There  she  lays,  up  close  under  shore,”  cried  Dick.  “Get  me 
a  glass — quick'” 

The  glass  was  brought,  and  Dick  gave  the  pirate  tug  a  quick 
glance,  then,  his  face  lighting  up  with  joy,  he  cried : 

“They  haven’t  steam  up.  Put  in,  boys,  and  keep  astern  of  her. 
Her  guns  are  on  her  bow.” 

Like  a  meteor  the  detective’s  boat  flew  through  the  water. 

The  river  pirates  saw  their  danger,  and  some  sprang  to  the  tug, 
while  others  ran  to  the  woods. 

“  Keep  astern  !  ”  cried  Dick.  “  Keep  well  astern  and  let  her  have 
it!” 

The  four-pound  guns  were  loaded,  shotted  and  pointed  at  the 
pirate  craft. 

“  Fire  !  ”  cried  Dick. 

Two  tremendous  reports  shook  the  detective’s  tug  to  its  very  cen¬ 
tre,  and  while  one  of  the  balls  crashed  through  the  hull  of  the  tug, 
the  other  cut  the  only  cable  that  held  it  on  shore,  and  allowed  it  to 
swing  out  into  the  river. 

“Fire  again.  Keep  ■well  astern!”  cried  Dick,  “and  then  she  can’t 
use  her  guns.” 

The  pilot  handled  the  officer’s  tug  with  admirable  skill,  and  John 
Flynn  and  Joe  Taylor  proved  no  mean  gunners.  Shot  after  shot 
were  poured  into  the  stern  of  the  pirate  tug,  cutting  holes  in  her 
hull  and  riddling  her  cabin. 

At  last  those  on  board  found  it  too  warm,  and  leaped  overboard 
and  swam  toward  the  fast  receding  shore. 

The  tug,  floating  down  the  river  a  helpless  wreck,  was  at  last 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Higher  and  higher  leaped  the  wild  flames, 
casting  a  lurid  glare  up  over  the  water. 

She  floated  past  the  stranded  steamer,  but  fortunately  not  near 
enough  to  ignite  her. 

“The  tug  is  on  fire,”  said  Dick  to  a  sailor. 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Did  they  fire  her?” 

“They  might  have  done  jt,  but  more  than  likely  it  was  one  of  our 
shots  struck  her  furnace,  in  which  they  were  trying  to  build  a  fire, 
and  scattered  the  fire  over  the  boat.” 

“There,  she  drifts  too  far  down  now  to  do  the  John  J.  Roe  any 
harm,  and  as  the  river  is  rising  wery  rapidly,  we  may  soon  be  able 
to  get  the  steamboat  afloat.” 

“I  hope  your  predictions  will  prove  correct,  John.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  tug  is  doomed.” 

The  tug  drifted  further  and  further  down  the  stream,  borne  on 
by  the  current,  until  all  danger  to  the  stranded  John  J.  Roe  was 
lost,  and  Dick  Wright  said : 

“Now,  men,  let  us  put  in  to  shore.  Arm  yourselves  with  Winches¬ 
ter  rifles  and  revolvers.” 

Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  river  pirates  could  be  seen  rapidly  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  rifle  pit  of  sand. 

They  lay  behind  it  with  their  rifles  ready. 

“Boys,”  said  Dick,  “let  drive  at  them  with  the  four-pounders.” 

The  two  small  cannons  began  to  play  on  the  fort,  and  the  sand 
flew  in  every  direction.  Their  hastily  constructed  breastwork  evi¬ 
dently  could  not  withstand  the  cannon. 

“What  are  they  doing  now?”  asked  John. 

“Bringing  the  prisoners  from  the  boat  to  place  in  front,  so  we 
will  have  to  shoot  our  friends,”  Dick  answered. 

“What  will  we  do  now?” 

“We  must  land  and  carry  their  fort  by  storm,”  Dick  answered. 

At  this  moment  a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard  down  the  river, 
and  the  pirate  tug  was  blown  to  atoms. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

“What  was  that?”  cried  John  Flynn,  on  hearing  the  awful  report, 
and  he  turned  his  eyes  down  the  river  where  smoke  and  fragments 
of  the  tug  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction. 

“They  had  powder  aboard,”  said  Dick,  and  it  has  blown  the  tug 
to  pieces.” 

V  ell,  we  are  done  with  it.  Now,  how  are  we  to  rescue  our 
people  on  shore?” 

“I  will  land  with  twelve  men  and  charge  them.  You  can  take 
the  others  with  the  tug  and  keep  out  in  the  river  so  they  cannot 
bon rd.” 

Joo  I  a.vlor  at  once  proceeded  to  select  eleven  jnen.  and  all,  armed 
•'  ith  Winchester  rifles  and  revolvers,  prepnred  to  laud. 


“Joe,  you  are  to  be  my  lieutenant,”  said  Dick.  V 

“I  will.” 

“Take  your  place  on  the  left  as  soon  as  we  land,  and  I  will  be 
on  the  right.” 

“Don’t  fear,  we’ll  all  be  on  hand.” 

“Then  make  ready.”  y 

The  tug  ran  in  close  to  a  place  where  the  bank  was  about  four 
feet  high,  and  the  officers  sprang  on  shore  and  began  to  form. 

They  were  now  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  forti¬ 
fication,  but  the  pirates  in  the  ditches  opened  fire  on  them. 

The  balls  came  whistling  through  the  air,  or  struck  up  the  sand 
at  their  feet,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt. 

“Form  in  line,”  said  Dick.  “We  are  going  to  make  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  on  them  which  will  sweep  them  out  of  that  sand  bank.” 

“All  right,  all  right.” 

In  a  moment  the  twelve  men  were  formed  in  a  line,  with  Joe 
Taylor  on  the  extreme  left,  Dick  took  his  place  on  the  right. 

Another  volley  of  shots  rang  out,  and  as  the  blue  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  sand  bank,  the  bullets  rattled  above  the  heads  of  the 
officers,  but  fortunately  none  were  hit. 

Two  or  three  cocked  their  guns. 

“Steady!”  cried  Dick.  “Don’t  fire!” 

“But  why  not  shoot?” 

“They  have  our  own  people  in  front  of  them,  and  we  would  be 
butchering  women  and  children.” 

The  complainant  said  no  more.  Then  Dick  cautioned  all  to  be 
steady,  and  advance  firmly  on  the  line.  They  started  at  a  walk  at 
first,  and  quickly  increased  it  to  a  run. 

They  were  met  with  a  volley,  and  then  the  pirates,  dropping 
their  guns,  stood  -with  pistols  in  each  hand  to  mow  them  down  at 
close  quarters. 

Captain  Asbury  was  a  man  of  wonderful  nerve  and  good  judg¬ 
ment.  He  saw  that  their  friends  and  rescuers  would  be  unmerci¬ 
fully  butchered,  and  determined  to  save  them. 

He  made  some  signs  to  the  male  prisoners  about  him.  For¬ 
tunately  none  were  bound. 

In  a  moment  they  were  ready  to  act. 

As  one  man  each  stooped  and  seized  the  muskets  the  river  pirates 
had  dropped,  and  clubbing  the  guns,  attacked  their  late  captors  with 
a  suddenness  and  fury  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  for. 

Surprised,  beaten  down,  a  foe  in  their  midst,  and  a  far  more 
formidable  one  coming,  the  river  pirates  leaped  from  their  rifle- 
pits  in  the  sand  and  ran  for  life  among  the  woods. 

Dick  Wright  saw  them  flying,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire. 

As  they  reached  the  trees  the  detectives  ^poured  a  volley  into 
them,  and  one  man  fell  beneath  the  fluttering  branches  of  a  cotton¬ 
wood.  No  other  was  hit  that  the  officers  could  find. 

The  man  killed  was  one  of  the  three  misers  from  Misers’  Island, 
and  as  his  two  brothers  had  been  slain  at  the  hot  springs  fight,  the 
last  of  that  terrible  trio  was  gone. 

The  other  members  of  the  banditti  made  their  escape  from  the 
island  to  the  swamp,  and  Jesse  James^-men  found  him  and  Frank, 
and  all  returned  to  Missouri,  content  to  confine  their  operations  to 
land  in  the  future,  and  not  venture  on  water  again. 

Dick  was  welcomed  by  Captain  Asbury  and  the  passengers,  and 
most  especially  welcomed  by  Miss  Ethel  Elliott.  With  his  war 
tug  he  convoyed  the  John  J.  Roe  to  New  Orleans. 

The  steamboat  actually  did  have  a  large  amount  of  gold  aboard, 
concealed  in  her  hull,  but  the  captain  himself  did  not  know  it.  A 
great  portion  of  it,  as  afterwards  was  known,  belonged  to  Ethel 
Elliott. 

Dick  and  John  Flynn%eturned  to  the  Misers’  Island  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  by  digging  at  the  mound  north  of  the  burned  house, 
found  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  in  gold  buried  there  by  the  misers 
years  before.  "They  divided  the  find,  and  with  the  reward  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  protecting  the  steam¬ 
boat  John  J.  Roe,  they  were  pretty  well  paid. 

Dick  Wright  and  Ethel  Elliott  -were  married,  and  he  is  still  on 
the  detective  force,  but  none  of  his  many  adventures  are  more 
thrilling  than  his  experience  with  the  JAMES  BOYS  AFLOAT. 

THE  END. 

Read  “THE  JAMES  BOYS  LOST;  OR.  THE  DETECTIVE  S 
CURIOt  S  CASE,’  which  will  be  the  next  number  (22)  of  “The 
•Tames  Boys  Weekly.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  Tf  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  nnv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  bv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER.  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 


These  Booh  Tell  You  Everythin 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ESCTCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 

mentioned.  __ _____ _ __ 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y 
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SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK  — 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  1  it 1 1 e 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune,  lell 

thNo°r76neHOWUTOieTELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telhng  luture 
events  bv  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustiated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bais, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
hea  thy  muscle  ;  Sntaining  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 

mNo'S  mHOWTO  BOX.— The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  b9y  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful.and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 

W1NoUt25DHOWUTC)’ BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
in ot «  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
gSbradTSty '-Atc  murtSions.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

A  No°<l34anH01Wf  TO°0FENOE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 

PONo061  IHOW1TO  BECOMEA  BOWLER.— A.  complete  manual 
of  bowline  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand- 
ard  Atierfian  a?d  Gerlan  games;  toKttorwrth  ™I« 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  tne  i  nitea 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No  51  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
>xnlanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinaiw  cards,  and  not^reqmring 

aj^ci a Vly^  prepa*r ecf  cards?  ’Sy  Professor  Haffner.  ’  With  iHustra- 
bwci42al|Hof^b^aS?t  alid  TJost  ^eceptlv^cfrd  trick?  wYtf  il- 

hj^H^%imVATOniro  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  GARDFk- 
Containine  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
lid  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  -wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Fun 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  oe  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  waiting  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects ; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  "oung 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.  -Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  Vetters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition ;  together  with  specimen 
letters. 


THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THE  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  miustrels  is  complete  without 

th\o"  42<K  Til E* * B O Y S  °0  r '  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  arnuse- 

“  No  *45.  THE  ’ BOYS'OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  ROOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  ... 

No  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  ot 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 

obtain  a  copy  immediately.  _ ^  .  . 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  Ry  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  ROOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  1C.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electi’o  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Ratteries, 
etc.  Ry  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  IIOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HO\V  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-five,  Itounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  I  itch,  All  hours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.-Containing  over  three  hun 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  kev  to  same  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 

teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  ROOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  I  here  s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  IIOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 
quel  e  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
and  in  the  drawing-room. 

declamation. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  ROOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

k'jiTI  P'M'ular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect.  >  ankee  and  Irish  dialect 
with  many  standard  readings. 


pieces,  together 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
c.rt  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS.— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  M  1  KE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
K66II6 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  valu¬ 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty- 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloons. 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  handbook  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR. — A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  a_d  practical  information  in  the 
treats  'nt  of  ordina  _■  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  m  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  King  Bradv, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  lie  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

g2.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
tAUni.  Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers.  Post 
Guard,  I  olice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 

c.l'r/0  l)e  a  £a<Jet-  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  Ivy 

piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  author  of  ‘‘II, 


liould  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Naw 
iled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  K.> 
^est  Point  Military  Cadet.”.  **0W  vO 


M  ost  I’oint  Military 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
Address  CRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square.  New  York. 


» 


Containing 


Stories  of 


Adventure. 


These  stories  are  written  by  the  well-known  and 
popular  author  D.  W.  Stevens,  whose  home  in  the  AVest 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the 
James  Boys  met  with  the  most  of  their  daring  adven¬ 
tures,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  incidents  he  so  ably 
describes. 

Ask  your  newsdealer  to  save  you  a  copy  of  THE  JAMES 
BOYS  WEEKLY  every  week. 


1  The  James  Boys;  or,  The  Bandit  King’s  Last  Shot. 

2  Chasing  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dangerous  Case. 

3  The  James  Beys  and  Pinkerton;  or,  Frank  and  Jesse  as 

Detectives. 

4  The  Man  from  Nowhere,  and  His  Adventures  with  the 

James  Boys. 

5  Jesse  James  and  Siroc;  or,  A  Detective’s  Chase  for  a  Horse. 
C  The  James  Boys  in  Texas;  or,  A  Detective’s  Thrilling  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

7  Sam  Sixkiller.  the  Cherokee  Detective;  or,  The  James 

Boys’  Most  Dangerous  Foe. 

8  Old  Saddle  Bags,  the  Preacher  Detective;  or,  The  James 

Boys  in  a  Fix. 

9  The  Double  Shadow;  or,  The  James  Boys  Baffled. 

10  Jesse  James’  Last  Shot;  or,  Tracked  by  the  Ford  Boys. 

11  The  Last  of  the  Band;  or,  The  Surrender  of  Frank  James. 

12  The  James  Boys  Tricked;  or,  A  Detective’s  Cunning  Game. 


13  Thirty  Days  with  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detective’s  Wild 

Chase  in  Kentucky. 

14  The  Masked  Horseman;  or,  The  Silent  Rider  of  the  Border. 

15  Mysterious  Ike;  or,  The  Masked  Unknown. 

16  The  James  Boys  at  Bay;  or,  Sheriff  Timberlake’s  Triumph. 

17  The  James  Boys  in  No  Man’s  Land;  or,  The  Bandit  King’s 

Last  Ride. 

18  Jim  Cummins  and  the  Detectives;  or,  Wild  Adventures  on 

the  Missouri. 

19  The  Ford  Boys’  Vengeance;  or,  From  Bandits  to  Detectives. 
29  Wood  Hite’s  Fate;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Old  Log  House. 

21  The  James  Boys  Afloat;  or,  The  Wild  Adventures  of  a  De¬ 

tective  on  the  Mississippi. 

22  The  James  Boys  Lost;  or,  The  Detective’s  Curious  Case. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find  ....  cents  for  which  please  send  me : 

.  . .  .  copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

_  “  “  LIBERTY  ROY'S  OF  ’76 

“  “  pluck  and  luck  “ 

“  “  SECRET  SE R VICE 
«  “  THE  JAMES  BOYS  WEEKLY  “ 

....  «  “  TEN  CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Name  . 

Street  and  No . 

rn 

1  own  . 


1901. 


State 


i  • » 


